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NOTES AND NEWS 


THREE men of fruitful and versatile 
activity have been taken from classical 
scholarship within the last few months. 
Of Wilhelm Kroll it is for Germany to 
speak at length, but some of his many 
friends may be glad of a reference to 
the obituary notice which appeared in 
The Times of 2 May. Personally well 
known to some in this country as an 
honorary graduate of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge and a lecturer at both univer- 
sities, he was known to more as a willing 
helper who did much in the field of 
scholarship to keep relations sweet ; and 
as editor of Pauly-Wissowa he put the 
whole world of learning in his debt. 
Tenney Frank also was well known 
among us, and it was in Oxford, as 
visiting Professor, that he died. The 
American Journal of Philology has al- 
ready devoted a memoir to him ; and we 
need only add that the publications of 
the Classical Association owed much to 
his willing help in making them more 


available on the other side of the Atlan- 
tic. To the many activities of Henry 
Stuart Jones the British Academy can 
be trusted to do justice. The world of 
scholarship knows him best as the chief 
editor of the new edition of Liddell and 
Scott. It is sad that he did not live to 
see the last instalment out; but we 
understand that completion is in sight, 
and before these words appear the time 
for further Addenda and Corrigenda 
may have gone by. 


The Hoeufft Gold Medal for 1939 was 
not awarded. What are British com- 
posers about? ‘Ad novum certamen 
cives et peregrini invitantur his legibus, 
ut carmina latina non ex alio sermone 
versa nec prius edita argumentive pri- 
vati nec quinquaginta versibus brevi- 
ora’ reach Amsterdam by New Year’s 
Day. For further instructions to com- 
petitors see C.R. xlix. 117. 


THE TRACHINIAE 


In the recent work of G. Perrotta on 
Sophocles!, the knowledge of which I 
owe to the kindness of Professor T. B. L. 
Webster, there is an excursus of thirty 
pages of small print on the date of the 
Trachiniae, which the writer places later 
than the Philoctetes. To deal with his 
argument in full is impossible here ; but 
the reader who wishes to pursue the sub- 
ject will find a discussion of the main 
arguments and references to the rele- 
vant literature in an interesting article 
by Joanna Heinz in Hermes for 1937, 
pp. 270-300. Here we can only deal 
with one class of argument, that derived 
from supposed parallels in the works of 
Euripides or of Sophocles himself. 
These are worth considering, if not for 
their own sake, as illustrations of a 
method which is often followed, and of 
its dangers. 


Perrotta believes the Trachiniae to 
be later than the Hercules Furens, and, 
what is bolder, later than the Philoc- 
tetes and the Orestes; and these are 
some of his arguments. The sleep of 
Heracles is more natural and more 
necessary to the action in H.F. than in 
Tr., where it is a ‘hors d’euvre’. ‘There- 
fore Sophocles has imitated Euripides.’ 
Again, line 1101 of re pox 
pupiwy éyevoduny, comes from H.F. 
1353 dtdp mévwv 51) éyevoduny, 
because in the ‘rit echoes pupiwr in 
the previous li: and is so more closely 
bound to the cc .ext. Again, the suffer- 
ings of Heracles are represented on the 
stage in Ty., whereas in H.F. his 
madness is only described, and physical 
suffering is not presented. This proves, 
we hear, that 7y. is later. But it is also 
later than Philoctetes, for the description 


1 [See below, p. 121.] 
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of the suffering is more strongly ex- 

—one instance being that fodyv, 
orevalwv (Ph. 11) is not so strong as 
(Tr. 787). But the best proof, 
we learn, that 77. is late is that in the 
Orestes the physical sufferings of the 
hero are realistically presented, and 
this proves that Tr., where those of 
Heracles are similarly treated, must be 
near to it in date. Finally one metrical 
argument of many. Heracles in H.F. 
speaks always in iambic trimeters; in 
Tr. he uses in his anguish a variety of 
lyric metres. But to suppose that 
Euripides after the example set by 
Sophocles would have been content to 
let his Heracles use iambics only ‘é 
assurdo assolutamente’. 

These are only a few instances, but 
they suffice to illustrate the method. As 
the reader will see, it assumes, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, two or three 
things. First, it implies that when we 
find in two plays a similar scene or 
motive, we may assume conscious 
borrowing. This is dangerous for more 
reasons than one. First, the number of 
situations and motives which can be 
used with effect in drama is very small ; 
witness the modern stage. The most 
original of dramatists is compelled for 
the most part to play variations on an 
old theme. In the case of Greek 
Tragedy we have only a small fraction 
of the actual output, and in all prob- 
ability the motives which happen to 
recur in them, e.g. the representation of 
physical suffering, were used again and 
again in plays not extant. In fact, if all 
the cases of borrowing which Perrotta 
and similar critics find in the extant 
plays were genuine, then by the law of 
probability we should find, if we had all 
the lost plays, that the Greek dramas 
contained little but a cento of borrowed 
passages. Borrowing no doubt there 
was, but, for the reason given, the 
evidence must be strong indeed before 
we conclude that one passage is defi- 
nitely reminiscent of another. 

Moreover, even if borrowing be ad- 
mitted, it is difficult to prove which 
passage is the earlier. In some of the 
cases cited above it is assumed that the 
incident, or the phrase, which best fits 


the context and is essential to it, is 
the earlier. This argument might be 
reversed, for a writer normally tries 
to improve on what he borrows, and 
if Sophocles in these cases used his bor- 
rowed material less well, he was a bad 
workman ; a conclusion hardly probable. 
In other cases it is in fact assumed 
that the passage which shows the more 
developed treatment is the later, and it 
is implied that the later writer will try 
to outbid his rival. Instances of this 


no doubt occur, but the argument is 


again unsafe. A dramatist who knows 
his business, though he borrows, will 
use his borrowed material in the way 
that fits his own purpose. He may 
develop it farther; he may equally 
modify it and use it less obtrusively. 
The dramatic purpose determines the 
variation, and no inference of date is 
safe. And in the instance cited by 
Perrotta from Sophocles himself to 
prove Ty. later than Ph., the natural 
inference, if any were possible, would 
be the opposite to his. For the style of 
Sophocles grows quieter, not more 
noisy. 

The same considerations apply, muta- 
tis mutandis, to the uses of metre. We 
can both in iambic trimeters and in 
lyric metres discern some broad lines of 
development, but we can never safely 
say that a particular form or use is im- 
possible before or after a given date. 
The evidence is too fragmentary, and 
the variations, like those in the treat- 
ment of incidents, depend chiefly on the 
purpose in hand. The Philoctetes is a 
case in point. Metrically it is clearly 
much ‘later’ than O.C., but the differ- 
ence is not really in date, but in purpose. 

Arguments of this kind therefore, 
unless overwhelmingly strong cannot 
countervail those derived from dramatic 
method and style; for, however much 
a dramatist may vary his treatment to 
suit a particular theme, he is not likely, 
after attaining a style and method 
which suits his genius and purpose, to 
revert to one he feels to be dramatically 
inferior. Reinhardt has, I think, shown 
that in the early plays, in which he 
includes the Tvrachiniae, the dramatic 
structure is simpler, and on the whole 
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less satisfactory. The same is true of the 
dialogue. In the earlier plays many of 
the speeches are, in fact if not in form, 
monologues. The characters narrate, 
describe, or argue in general terms, with 
little reference to their audience. In the 
later plays nearly every word in most of 
the speeches is not only dictated by the 
occasion but directed to a particular 
person or persons, and depends for its 
effect on that. If one compares the 
speeches of Ajax and Deianira with 
those of Electra and Philoctetes, this 
difference is manifest. 

There are, further, differences of dic- 
tion, a fact which Perrotta himself ac- 
knowledges, but dismisses as irrelevant. 
This difference has often been noted; 
but another point, being less familiar, 
is worth mention. Not only is the dic- 
tion different, with a larger proportion 
of Aeschylean, Homeric, and other 
striking words in the earlier plays, but 
the use made of them differs even more. 
In the earliest plays, notably the Ajax, 
they are used freely in dialogue; later 
they are restricted more and more to 
lyrics and formal pices. When they 
occur elsewhere, they are used, not as 
ornaments, but for a special purpose. 
Furthermore, there are in the earlier 
plays other forms of Aeschylean dyxos: 
the use of ornate periphrases for the 
simple term, of bold Aeschylean meta- 
phors, of formal similes, and especially 
reduplications by the use of two words 
for one, €.g. dxodw Kal Evvaprdlw dpevi. 
This last amounts in the Ajax almost 
toa mannerism. These various forms of 
éyxos and amplification abound in the 
Ajax, are not uncommon in Trachiniae 
and Antigone, and then decline sharply, 


till in Philoctetes they are hard to find. 
And there is also, corresponding to the 
change in diction, a change in the order 
of words and structure of sentences, 
which makes for increased naturalness. 

These differences of style and method, 
once noted, are clear enough, and, in the 
light of them, any attempt to place the 
Trachiniae late amounts to saying that 
Sophocles in his old age reverted from 
the style which, if we accept Plutarch’s 
statement (Moralia, 79b), he knew to 
be 7Oixwrarov xai BéArwrov, to the 
Aeschylean dyxos which he had long 
discarded. In proof of this it is enough 
to read Tr. and Ph. side by side with an 
eye on the style; for no reader at all 
versed in Greek can fail to see that the 
style of Ph. is by many degrees the more 
7Oxdv, and therefore, in the mature 
judgement of Sophocles, BéAriov also. 
The exact place of Tr. may fairly be 
debated, but to put it after Ph. is to 
ignore entirely the development of 
Sophocles’ style. 

In an interesting article on ‘Sophocles, 
Statistics, and the Trachintae’ in the 
American Journal of Philology for April 
1939, to which the editors have kindly 
called my attention, Mr. H. D. F. Kitto 
would place the date of Tr. about 
420 B.c. But his arguments are based 
not on the general development of style, 
as suggested above, but chiefly on a 
careful analysis of the use of resolution 
and antilabe. These, he shows con- 
clusively, cannot be used to prove Tr. 
early, for they, like some other things 
already mentioned, depend not on date, 
but on dramatic purpose. That con- 
clusion agrees with my own analysis. 

F. R. Earp. 


TITUS MACCUS PLAUTUS 


Tuat is how we should write the name, 
if we follow the evidence of the plays— 
and what better evidence can we have? 
Mercator 10 (eadem latine Mercator 
mactici wel mattici) apparently points to 
Macci Titi as the genitive form; from 
Macci a nominative Maccws can be 
supplied, and that this is the spelling 
is shown by As. 11, Demophilus scrapsit, 
Maccus wortit barbare, Maccus reminds 


us of the clown of that name in the 
Atellane plays; presumably, then, the 
poet began his dramatic career as an 
actor in these plays—possibly before he 
left his native Sarsina. All this is very 
familiar ground; the argument seems 
strong, yet few believe it. I venture to 
suggest that it derives support from 
the cognomen Plautus. Festus-Paulus 
p. 239 M. writes: ‘Ploti appellantur 
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qui sunt planis pedibus, unde et poeta 
Accius [sic], quia Vmber Sarsinas erat, 
a pedum planitie initio Plotus, postea 
Plautus est dictus. soleas quoque dimi- 
diatas quibus utebantur in uenando, 
quo planius pedem ponerent, semiplotia 
appellabant.’ Walde accepts this ex- 
planation of plotus, and connects the 
word with planta, mdatis, etc. What 
about the planis pedibus? Have we 
here a piece of genuine information as 
to the poet’s appearance ? Some people 
think so, and remind us of the descrip- 
tion which ends with the words magnis 
pedibus in Pseud. 1220. I think we may 
accept Festus-Paulus’ interpretation of 
the word, yet regard his explanation of 
why it was applied to the poet as a 
piece of theorizing on his part; planis 
pedibus reminds us of the familiar 
planipes, the Latin word for the bare- 
footed mime. The mime had reached 
Rome by 212/1 B.c. at latest, when an 
elderly mime gave a performance (Fes- 
tus, p 326: libertinus mimus magno 
natu, qui ad tibicinem saltaret ; cf. Reich, 
p. 558). The use of planipes = mimus 
is attested for Atta (died 77 B.c.), and 
may have gone back to much earlier 
times. What is the point of the guia? 
Presumably Festus-Paulus regards 
plotus as a dialectical word, which 
might be at home in Sarsina; perhaps 
the inference is that Plautus had begun 
his stage career before he left his native 
town. The alteration of -o- to -au- 
would be a piece of urbanization to 


which there are obvious parallels. Titus 
Maccus Plotus would mean ‘Titus, the 
Clown and Mime’. But we nowhere find 
the three names all together in the text of 
the plays. Perhaps Maccus and Plotus 
(Plautus) are both stage names, which 
the poet bore at different periods! and 
which a later generation combined and 
modified on the analogy of the Roman 
tria nomina. But could the same indi- 
vidual have performed in the Atellane 
plays and in the mime? According to 
Livy (vu. ii), the Atellani kept their 
citizen rights, and could serve in the 
army. We may doubt whether this 
statement holds good for the time of 
Plautus; but, if it does, we must infer 
that the Atellani were serving in the 
army during the Second Punic War, 
and that their places were taken by 
outsiders, who might presumably per- 
form in mimes as well (Rud. 535 seems 
to imply professional performances). 
That the fabulae Atellanae were in fact 
familiar to Plautus’ audience is clear 
from the mention of Bucco (Bacch. 1088) 
and Manducus (Rud. 535). On the sub- 
ject of the connexions between Plautine 
drama and the mime, etc., see ‘Plautus 
and Popular Drama’, by A. M. Little 
(Harvard Studies, vol. xlix, 1938, 
pp. 205-28). 
W. BEARE. 


University of Bristol. 


? Accius took Plautus and Maccus Titus to be 
two different dramatists (Gell. 3. 3. 9). 


THE EPILOGUE TO THE AGRICOLA 


THE sudden leap to a rarefied atmo- 
sphere in the epilogue to the Agricola 
has often been remarked; the Latin 
language seems to speak with a new 
strength, and (as Dr. Mackail long ago 
pointed out) to fall into new rhythms; 
the reader’s heart inevitably quickens 
at its strange grandeur. To my ear, 
these rhythms seem curiously lyric: ‘st 
guts piorum manibus locus, si, ut sapi- 
entibus placet, non cum corpore ex- 
stinguuntur magnae animae, placide 
quiescas, nosque domum tuam ab infir- 
mo desiderio e¢ muliebribus lamentis 
ad contemplationem virtutum tuarum 


voces, quas neque lugeri neque plangi 
fas est.’ 

It may be remembered that this was 
an age of experiment in lyric form; 
Seneca’s tragedies show how far the 
conception of the formal lyric had 
changed since Horace’s day. Thus in 
Oed. 449 ff. in seventeen dactylic tetra- 
podies there are five lines ending with 
a cretic (cf. Hardie, Res Metrica, p. 246, 
note 1); in Oed. 882 ff. Seneca experi- 
ments with glyconics, writing such lines 
as ‘lenis et modice fluens / aura nec ver- 
gens latus / ducat intrepidam ratem’ ; 
and in the odd metrical assortment of 
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Agam. 589-637 the line ‘conditos reges 
bellumque gestans’ (631) is evidently 
meant as a Sapphic. Such passages 
show that Seneca was attempting to 
attune the Roman ear to new modi- 
fications and combinations of lyric 
rhythms. 

Now the epilogue to the Agricola 
seems to me to suggest that Tacitus, 
sensitive stylist as he is, was influenced 
to some extent by a like desire to 
experiment in prose rhythms; certainly 
I have not found any clear rhythmic 
parallel to this superb passage. I realize, 
of course, that the pauses in the sen- 
tence and the incidence of the word- 
accent forbid us, Procrustes-wise, to 
lop and chop a prose author into a bed 
of metrical xéupara; I am well aware of 
Norden’s rebuke to those who attempt 
to find hexameters in Livy or Tacitus 
(Antike Kunstprosa, i. 53, note 3), and 
should not like his words ‘in ahnlicher 
Weise werden andere griechische und 
lateinische Schriftsteller vergewaltigt’ 
to be applied to me. All I would claim 
is that the feel of lyric is undoubtedly 
present in the epilogue. It is possible 
that Tacitus had in mind Seneca’s modi- 
fications of lyric form, even though he 


disliked Seneca.! But I think it more 
likely that he was experimenting in 
echoes, as it were, and that he realized 
that here, if anywhere in prose, was the 
place for such experiment. Agricola is 
curiously like Regulus: ‘atqui sciebat 
quae sibi barbarus tortor pararet’. May 
not Tacitus have tried to suggest 
rhythmically in this passage, in which 
his love and honour for Agricola find 
their supreme expression, that here was 
one well worthy of a place beside the 
great men of ancient time, one who must 
not perish caret quia vate sacro? ‘Nam 
multos veterum velut inglorios et igno- 
bilis oblivio obruit: Agricola posteritati 
narratus et traditus superstes erit.” And 
may not this account in part for the 
peculiarly ‘Roman’ grandeur of the 
epilogue ? 
R. G. AUSTIN. 
University College, Cardiff. 


1 Compare Sen. Agam. 601-2 pulvereamve nubem 
motam barbaricis equitum catervis with Tacitus’ 
non cum corpore exstinguuntur magnae animae, 
placide quiescas: the rhythm is exactly similar, 
except that Seneca’s line begins with a dactyl, 
Tacitus’ words with a spondee. On the other hand, 
in quas neque lugeri neque plangi we have a dactylic 
rhythm familiar in Horace. 


EARLY ROMAN COINAGE 


May I, very briefly, reply to the criti- 
cism of two ‘details’ in Mr. Mattingly’s 
review of my Development of Roman 
Coinage (C.R. liii, May 1939, p. 78) ? 

I do not postulate any very extensive 
disturbance of text or meaning in Pliny. 
All that I want is to go back to the 
reading of the oldest manuscript and to 
clear away the disturbances of the text 
made by successive editors, as I tried 
to explain in C.R. 1. 215. There is 
no allusion whatever in the reading of B 
to a gold coin: I imagine a sleepy scribe 
wrote aureus for denarius, his mistake 
was repeated in later copies, and Sweyn- 
heym and Pannartz provided much 
work for their successors in trade by 
printing from one of the worst of these 
copies (probably N2). As for the tariffing 
of the denarius at 16 asses, Pliny knew 
better than to imagine that this was 
possible with the denarius nummus: the 


quadrigatus had no face value, and 
could be retariffed freely, but a denarius 
marked X would have to be counter- 
marked before it couid be forced on the 
public as worth anything more than 
10 asses. An attempt was made to sub- 
stitute a 16-as coin for the denarius, but 
it was short-lived—too short-lived even 
to get a popular name for the coin. 

Mr. Mattingly’s novel theory that the 
bigatus was so named because it was 
half a guadrigatus seems to involve a 
form of humour which is hardly Roman: 
and it is directly contrary to the state- 
ments of Paulus and Festus. But’ the 
most serious numismatic objection to it 
is that the half-guadrigatus is an ex- 
ceedingly rare coin, and if bigati were 
brought in hundreds of thousands from 
Cisalpine Gaul and Spain in the early 
years of the second century B.C., as 
stated by Livy, we ought to have more 
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than a mere handful left. The issues of 
bigatt at Rome must have run into mil- 
lions, if they could be exported in such 
quantities as to furnish this booty, and 
it is hardly credible that they could have 
vanished so completely. The same ar- 
gument applies to Livy’s argentum 
Oscense: if it was not the Celtiberian 
coinage of Osca, what was it? There is 
no other Spanish silver coinage of the 
period which is not very rare, but the 
coins of Osca are common. 

It would take too long to discuss the 
dating of aes grave, and my suggestions 


were only tentative: but I should like 
to point out that the Etruscan aes grave 
seems to be derived from the early 
Sicilian bronze on the litva standard, 
which is certainly fifth-century, and 
such derivative coinages are usually 
modelled on coins current at the time 
of their inception. If the Etruscan aes 
grave did not begin till the fourth cen- 
tury, it would on this analogy have 
followed Sicilian fourth-century bronze. 


J. G. 
Oxford. 


REVIEWS 


GREEK MYTH AND SAGA 


L. RADERMACHER: Mythos und Sage bet 
den Griechen. Pp. 360. Baden bei 
Wien, and Leipzig: Rohrer, 1938. 
Paper, RM. 9.50 (bound, 12). 

Is Evadne a proof that the Greeks once 
practised suttee ? Was Salmoneus really 
an innocent and much misunderstood 
rain-maker, who was only too successful 
in his profession? Has Bellerophon 
stolen Pegasus from some one else’s 
saga, or were there, in the mythical 
realm, enough winged horses for all? Is 
there something to be said for the very 
ancient and long discredited game of 
etymologizing the legends, and, fixing 
our gaze on idoywox, may we regard Jason 
as originally a magician who knew 
charms for ensuring health and favour- 
able weather, his weather-charms in- 
cluding the Golden Fleece? These and 
a host of similar questions receive 
critical treatment in this very learned 
and closely written work, which, in spite 
of much inevitably speculative material, 
and a few inaccuracies, is a valuable 
guide to an intricate subject. It con- 
tains many useful references to previous 
work, including that of British scholars, 
in the same field. 

The first half of the work discusses 
the various complexities which have 
emerged in modern times from Creuzer 
onwards. Into this historical review of 
the contributions of philology, ethno- 


logy, and, above all, historical criticism 
and the comparative method, R. neatly 
introduces the theories of the ancients 
themselves; and I may be allowed to 
record with some gratification that I 
have persuaded him to reject the doc- 
trine that allegorical interpretation of the 
myths was originally defensive in its pur- 
pose. A closer reading of the two articles 
to which he refers (C.Q. xxiii. 142, con- 
tinued in xxiv. I, xxviii. 105) might, 
however, have saved him from offering 
Xenophon Symp. iii. 6 and Dio of 
Prusa liii. 5 as ‘proofs’ of the fiction 
that Antisthenes was an allegorist. But 
this is a small matter. The most 
important chapter in this section dis- 
tinguishes between myth, saga, and 
marchen on the now familiar lines. 
Myth is (as used to be said of poetry) a 
kind of childish philosophy; it gives 
imaginative answers to the ‘What?’ 
‘Why?’ and ‘How?’ of the world and 
human existence. Avoiding the familiar 
false abstraction of imagination from 
reason, R. sees in myth the beginning 
of an attempt to see meaning or form in 
the unformed mass of experience. He 
might have noted here that myth is 
sometimes not so much the first-fruit 
of an impulse to knowledge as the mark 
of a regression from knowledge to 
obscurantism. R. perhaps overstresses 
his point that genuine myth, though not 
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allegorical, is symbolic. The tale of 
Ixion is, he holds, a myth, because it is 
an ‘explanation’ of a meteor. And I 
fear that Penelope’s web will not be 
mythical unless it represents the waxing 
and waning of the moon; but this is 
said to be ‘a difficult question’, and R. 
is more concerned to raise such ques- 
tions than to give definite answers. Thus 
we must be prepared for a drastic 
reduction in the number of myths, for 
many tales told by the Greeks about 
the gods (like the tale of Ares and 
Aphrodite in the Odyssey) have to be 
classified as ‘novels’, since they have 
no symbolic character. 

R. has wise words on the abuse of 
analogies by the type of mind for which 
everything is the same as everything 
else. He may be commended too for 
disliking the word ‘primitive’, and 
avoiding the pseudo-scientific entangle- 
ments and patronizing tone to which it 
too frequently lends itself. R. holds that 
what the comparative treatment of folk- 
lore enables us to do is to decide which 
version of a tale is nearer to, or farther 
from, the folk. This is a good and 
modest conception ; for the folk, includ- 


ing students of mythology, remain much 
the same as they have always been. He 
seems to my naturally sceptical mind 
rather too confident that we may often 
pierce the veil of popular or poetic em- 
broideries and recover the myth or saga 
in its ‘pure and unfalsified’ form. This 
is possible because, we are told, the 
Greek poet is ‘child of the folk’, and 
remains true to archaic patterns of 
thought and diction, which can be tabu- 
lated by a ‘science’ as ‘unaesthetic’, but 
as justifiable, as anatomy! Here R. 
comes rather near to identifying the art 
of the Greek poets with its naive origins 
and its material conditions; he has, for 
example, much to say of the ‘catalogue- 
form’, and nothing of artistic unity, in 
the work of Homer and Sophocles. 

The second half of the book deals with 
the transmission of the legends, and 
then with the sources and possible 
interpretations of the tales of Jason and 
Theseus. The treatment is intended to 
illustrate R.’s view of the ways in which 
myth may be distinguished from saga 
and both from mérchen. 

J. TATE. 

University of St. Andrews. 


THE IMMACULATE ILIAD 


Robinson Situ, (1) The Original Iliad, 
The Solution of the Homeric Ques- 
tion. Parts I-III in one. Pp. 1-36, 
63-95, 100-140. Nice: privately 
printed, 1927 onwards. Quarter- 
cloth. (2) The Digamma in the Iliad. 
Pp. 51-68. (3) The Original Iliad, 
Text and Translation. Pp. xvi+245. 
(4) Homeric Studies. Pp. 76. London: 
Grafton, 1938. Bound, 5s., 10s. 6d., 
Tos. 6d. 

A METHOD which leads to such beliefs 

as that St. Luke’s Gospel consists 

largely of ‘bungling imitations’ of 

(among other things) the Gospel of St. 

John is naturally suspect. Nor does it 

seem ‘scientific’ to reduce the Iliad to 

to 3,423 verses, and then increase it to 

3,539 and 4,016. Yet Mr. Smith has 

little sympathy with the ‘accretionists’, 

who, acting under orders, as we are told, 
expanded and mutilated the original 
poem during three centuries, while 


Homer ‘could have done nothing but 
turn in his grave’. To these poor hacks 
we owe some II,000 verses, including 
many ‘much-admired’ passages, like 
the Parting of Hector and Andromache. 

Mr. Smith’s promised chapter on 
Methodology should be good reading 
when it appears. Meanwhile I offer the 
following summary of his method. 

When two passages seem alike it is 
assumed that one is an imitation of the 
other. (All other possibilities are ig- 
nored.) Of the two passages the imita- 
tion is the one which violates more 
freely some twenty-five rules (e.g. that 
Homer always observed digamma, never 
used dv or irregular quantities, or elisions 
of ‘structure-words’). Rejecting these 
imitations, we are left with ‘source- 
lines’. 

We must now forget what we have 
done, and look at these ‘source-lines’ 
with unprejudiced eye. Many of them 
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show quite unexpected features: they 
keep some twenty-five rules (ut supra). 
Those which keep the rules will be 
‘original’; the remaining ‘source-lines’ 
will be early among the accretions. 

Thus the ‘original’ verses are selected 
because they keep the rules; and now 
the rules are regarded as confirmed by 
the fact that the ‘original’ verses keep 
them. It only remains to apply the 
rules throughout the poem—but not too 
stringently, lest the whole thing be 
wiped out. 

Mr. Smith is not alone in using such 
methods, which must surely give pause 
to any one who is tempted to exaggerate 
the benefits of a classical education. 

While some passages (e.g. vi. 146-9 
oin yeven) are rejected for 


‘technical’ reasons, ‘what really damns’ 
most of them ‘is the sense’, e.g. xi. 356 
(‘dark night veiled his eyes’ is thought 
absurdly said of one who was ‘merely 
hit in the helmet with a spear’), and 
xiii. 27-8 (Mr. Smith thinks that the 
chariot ran on the sea-bottom, and 
hence ‘across the waves’ is nonsense). 

The tables are the fruit of immense 
industry, and one hopes that, in spite of 
errors, some of them may prove useful 
for some other purpose. 

Of the numerous misprints one (in a 
quotation of Genesis xl. 8, the ‘source’ 
of i. 63) has oracular value: ‘Do not 
interpolations belong to God ?’ Perhaps 
some of them belong to Homer too. - 

J. TATE. 


University of St. Andrews. 


THE NEW OXFORD MEDEA 


Euripides: Medea. The text edited with 
introduction and commentary by 
Denys L. Pace. Pp. lxviii+190. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1938. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Mr. PacE’s Medea, the second volume 

of the new Oxford Euripides, is an 

admirable piece of work. This time the 
old Oxford text has been abandoned, 
and the editor has been able to print his 
own text and apparatus; in the latter 
he has included the readings of H, the 
tenth-century Jerusalem palimpsest, the 
value of which has only lately been re- 
cognized, and he gives fuller information 
about the other manuscripts and the 
papyri. On the other hand, a good many 
emendations have disappeared ; most of 
these, mere feats of ingenuity, can well 
be spared, but it is going a little far to 
exclude Verrall’s yrds, approved by 

Housman, at 738, and the suggestions 

of Weil and Wilamowitz at 1268, where 

a barely translatable text is printed on 

the ground that what was probably 

good enough for the Alexandrians is 
good enough for us. 

P.’s text differs from Murray’s in 
some interesting points. 38-43 and 304 
are bracketed, rightly, 1233-5 more 
questionably. Verrall’s xowdv is printed 
at 157, and Harrison’s Mydeu’, avetzov at 
272; new emendations printed are 


sc. "Idowv, at 228, das te 
Aapmpov 7Aiov, a change of order, at 752, 
and démaddoropov at 1260. At the crux 
738-9 Tay’ avisread and 
convincingly defended. Finally a clean 
sweep is made of all Murray’s dots and 
dashes, not always to the advantage of 
the reader. 

The commentary is of unusual excel- 
lence, lucid, concise, and intellectually 
stimulating. Some of the notes reach 
the dimensions of a small excursus, that, 
for instance, on the omission of the aug- 
ment in iambics at 1141; long or short, 
they contain much interesting informa- 
tion ; the note on words used to describe 
parts of the body on 1. 30 is curiously 
incomplete. There are naturally some 
points on which disagreement is pos- 
sible ; 390, the question of Medea’s asy- 
lum: surely the reason why she attaches 
so much importance to making good 
her escape is that if she is caught and 
punished, even after killing her rival, 
her vengeance will not be complete, her 
enemies will have the last laugh, and she 
will be an object of yéAws, gloating. This 
idea is stressed throughout, and it is 
wrong to say on 404 ‘yéAwra is not 
specially emphatic’. 693 ff., an ingeni- 
ous interpretation: Aegeus, hearing that 
Jason has taken a mistress, is inclined 
at first to make light of it ; irw, ‘best take 
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no notice of him’; only when he realizes 
that the rival is a princess does he take 
it seriously. But the run of the dialogue 
hardly supports this, and it was made 
clear at 694 that it was not a question 
merely of a concubine. 1174, dupdatwy 
1’ dno Képas otpépovoay, ‘twist the pupils 
away from the eyes’, i.e. her eyes are 
starting from the sockets: this surely 
implies a fixed stare, for which orpépov- 
cay is most unsuitable; Glauce simply 
‘turned her pupils away from her eyes’, 
ie. those looking at her eyes saw not the 
pupils but the whites exposed as she 
rolled her eyes upwards ; the oupara are 
the visible parts of the eyes. 1369, coi 
mavr’ eotiv Kaxa: the subject of éoriv 
is A¢yos from 1367, meaning, as the 
context implies, the violation of the 
rights of the A€yos ; an interesting sug- 
gestion and perhaps right. 

The seventy pages of introduction 
deal admirably with the play itself, the 
treatment of the legend by Euripides, 
the problem of Neophron, Medea in art, 
and the history of the text. The his- 
torical background of enlightened de- 
cadence is firmly drawn, a good deal 
more firmly than our knowledge war- 
rants, though clarity may be worth 


some sacrifice. But it should not be 
stated as a fact that Medea was the first 
of Euripides’ bad women, or that Euri- 
pides ‘wandered out into the world 
friendless and embittered’. We may not 
all agree that Aegeus is ‘an unforget- 
table character’, but the value of the 
scene in which he appears is rightly 
stressed against old-fashioned criticisms; 
here P. takes the view of Murray and 
von Arnim that the childlessness of 
Aegeus suggests to Medea the murder of 
Jason’s children. Certainly Medea, who 
does not even know if Aegeus is married, 
shows surprising interest in the fact that 
he has no children (670). But if, as P. 
believes along with most modern writers, 
Euripides invented the child-murder, the 
point would have been lost on the audi- 
ence, who only learn 120 lines later that 
Medea intends to murder her children. 
It is simpler and little less dramatic to 
suppose that what Medea realizes at 670 
is that she can play on Aegeus’ hope 
of children to secure a refuge for herself 
at Athens; she does so a few lines later. 
But in general, the introduction like the 
commentary will bea real help to all who 
study the play. D. W. Lucas. 
King’s College, Cambridge. 


AN ITALIAN STUDY OF SOPHOCLES 


G. Perrotta: Sofocle. Pp. viii+647. 
Messina and Milan: Principato, 1935. 
Paper, L.4o0. 

ALTHOUGH this book did not reach the 

C.R. until late in 1938, the date of pub- 

lication is 1935, and the preface was 

concluded in 1934. But even if the con- 
siderable amount that has been pub- 
lished on Sophocles since 1934 in 

English, Dutch, German, and Italian is 

necessarily unnoticed, the book is worth 

study and the author is well acquainted 
with the earlier Sophoclean literature. 

It is a pity that he has not added an 

index, because his book is so voluminous 

and he has so much to say about other 
authors, particularly Euripides, that an 
index locorum would have greatly in- 
creased his usefulness. 

The chapters on the plays include an 
excellent treatment of the Ichneutae 
but otherwise do not deal at length with 


the fragments. Each play is analysed 
and described, and all the difficulties of 
interpretation, such as the enthymeme 
in the Antigone and the monologue of 
Ajax, are fairly faced. The running com- 
mentary and the discussions are always 
interesting, although they will not al- 
ways command agreement. The chapter 
on the Electra is admirable, particularly 
on the character-contrasts, the messen- 
ger’s speech, and the concentration on 
Electra herself. The chapter on the 
Antigone is less satisfactory because the 
author believes that, as in the Electra, 
Sophocles constructed his whole play to 
show off the character of the heroine, 
who alone interested him; Creon for 
him is the least successful character and 
is a mass of contradictions. 

An introductory chapter discusses all 
the available evidence as to the life of 
Sophocles. More might have been made 
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of Sophocles’ connexion with Cimon, 
and it is surely unnecessary to take 
away from Sophocles his book On the 
Chorus, his judgement on Aeschylus, 
and his comparison of his own charac- 
ter-drawing with that of Euripides; 
further criticisms of detail could be 
made. A concluding chapter gives a 
short history of Sophocles’ popularity 
and of Sophoclean criticism, and then 
sums up the author’s own view. We 
may agree that Sophoclean morality 
can be expressed in two very simple 
words, sophrosyne and eusebeia, but it 
is startling to find that except in the 
Ajax and the Antigone the heroes do 
not act but suffer, and that Heracles 
and Deianira are innocent (he believes 
the Trachiniae to be late). 

This brings us to the question of 
chronology. For Perrotta the Ajax is 
later than the Antigone, and all the 
other plays are late, tragedies of suffer- 
ing inspired by the Tvoades. His argu- 
ments must be examined. 

1. Ajax. Perrotta finds the Antigone 
more Aeschylean than the Ajax because 
of certain definite reminiscences in the 
Antigone (but the Aeschylean colour of 
the Ajax is pervasive, and it has close 
technical reminiscences of the Agamem- 
non; moreover the anapaests of the 
Ajax parodos have their parallel in 
Aeschylus, those of the Antigone parodos 
have not). The Ajax has eight antilabai, 
the Antigone none (but in the Ajax they 
are in two runs of four and therefore 
of no significance). In the Ajax new- 
comers are introduced in iambics, in the 
Antigone in anapaests (true). Resolved 
feet are used slightly more freely in the 
Ajax (too slightly to count). The Ajax 
has dactyloepitrites (but what about 
Ant. 134 f. etc. ?). The use of dochmiacs 
is different (unimportant ?). Repeated 
words are common (irrelevant). The 
second part of the Ajax is modelled on 
the Antigone (or is the Antigone a further 
development of the second part of the 
Ajax?). The hatred of war in the Ajax 
points to the beginning of the Pelopon- 
nesian War (but in fact 1185 f. is a remi- 
niscence of the Agamemnon). These argu- 
ments do not lead anywhere, and some 
new and finer test is needed to confirm 


or disprove the more usual opinion that 
the Ajax is the earlier play of the two. 

2. Oedipus Tyrannus. P. rejects sum- 
marily the usual arguments for dating 
the O.T. before 425, and does not 
notice the remarkable echoes in the 
Hippolytus. The sixteen trochaic tetra- 
meters at the end prove to him that 
Sophocles was following Euripides, who 
revived the use of trochaics in the H.F. 
and Tvoades (but Euripides like Aes- 
chylus uses them in the middle of an 
iambic scene ; this use is only copied by 
Sophocles in Phil. and 0.C.; in O.T. 
they are substituted for anapaests to 
mark the march-off). The further argu- 
ments from Euripidean usages do not 
seem to me important, and the argu- 
ments from anapaests in the fourth foot 
of the trimeter (Phil. 237, 930!!) I do 
not understand. 

3. Electra. Dated to 409 (but perhaps 
too like the Philoctetes to be produced 
in the same year ?). 

4. Trachiniae. P. disapproves of the 
modern tendency to date the Trachiniae 
early. He finds in it echoes of the Hera- 
cles, Philoctetes and Orestes; but in all 
the echo may come down from the 
Trachiniae. Many of the arguments are 
metrical and some would merit further 
discussion than is possible here. P. em- 
phasizes the unique character of the 
great kommos and finds the only Sopho- 
clean analogy for the breaking of the 
iambics by other metres (1081) in the 
Electra (1160). But Sophocles was com- 
pelled to use every means at his disposal 
to win the audience’s sympathy for 
Heracles, and the form of the kommos 
has analogies in the Antigone and Choe- 
phori; the free and jerky movement of 
the iambics just before the anapaests in 
the Electra is quite unlike anything in 
the Tvrachiniae. Technique, diptych 
form, language, &c., all date the Tracht- 
niae before the Tyrannus. 

Perrotta’s careful argumentation 
shows up many doubtful elements in 
Sophoclean chronology. It is possible 
that the doubts could be finally resolved 
by a really detailed and sympathetic 
study of Sophocles’ style. 

T. B. L. WEBSTER. 

University of Manchester. 
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THE COMPOSITION OF HERODOTUS’ HISTORY 


J. Enoch PowEL: The History of Hero- 
dotus. Pp. viii+96. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1939. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Tuis is the first really systematic at- 

tempt to apply the study of cross- 

references in Herodotus to the problem 
of the composition of his history. Its 
results, if accepted, will be of funda- 
mental importance. Professor Powell 
concludes that we have to distinguish 
three periods: ‘a first, in which the 

“Persian history” as outlined in Ch. II, 

without Scythia, was an end in itself; 

a second, in which Scythia was written, 

when H. contemplated extending the 

“Persian history” so as to include 

Marathon and the invasion of Xerxes, 

but still intended to treat them like 

the invasions of Egypt and Scythia as 
episodes in a history basically Persian ; 
and a third period, separated from the 
second by a considerable interval of 
time, of which the work we have is the 
product’. He further concludes that 
the product of the first period was com- 
posed, and probably published, at 

Athens between 448 and 442 B.c. 

The reasoning is subtle and compact 
and the conclusions are stated with ad- 
mirable clarity. If some criticisms are 
offered, they are not intended to herald 
the attack of those ‘forces of prejudice 
and thoughtlessness’ which P. so con- 
fidently predicts. 

On one important topic at least the 
work seems to suffer from over-com- 
pression, namely on the structural sig- 
nificance of the Adyou. P. will have 
nothing to do with the recitation theory, 
but he offers no explanation of the un- 
doubted fact that these Adyo are to 
some extent self-contained units, and 
he assumes what may after all be an 
unreal dilemma. Can we say that H. 
wrote his history with a view either to 
reciting sections of it in public or to 
disseminating it complete in written 
form? Might he not have had both 
ends in view, and, if so, would there be 
anything impossible, or even improb- 
able, in cross-references from one Adyos 
to another or in H.’s use of the word 
ypdgw, the two main points on which P. 


relies to dispose of any such theory? 
This might not seriously affect P.’s con- 
clusions as to composition, but it would 
affect his conclusions as to publication.! 

Again, P.’s treatment of the Lydian 
Adyos might have gained by a more 
sympathetic attitude to his predeces- 
sors. He explains the apparent in- 
consistency between the description of 
Croesus in i. 5. 3 aS mp@rov braptavra 
ddikwy Epywv és tods and the 
previous attacks upon the Greeks attri- 
buted to earlier Lydian kings by sup- 
posing that when, in the third period, 
H. was refashioning Book I to serve 
as introduction to the work as it stands, 
he moved the Lydian Adyos from its 
original position, and in making the 
new transition which was then neces- 
sary he so far forgot the content of the 
Adyos as to make Croesus the original 
aggressor against the Greeks. It is not 
easy to accept a revision so hurried that 
it did not allow a re-reading of the 
transposed parts, and the explanation 
of Hellmann is more convincing, namely 
that H., arbitrarily perhaps, but not 
altogether unintelligibly, made a dis- 
tinction between the systematic con- 
quest of Croesus with its imposition of 
tribute, and the more spasmodic raids 
of his predecessors. 

Equally unconvincing is the use of 
the same explanation—imperfect re- 
collection of the narrative—to account 
for the discrepancy between the motives 
given for Croesus’ crossing of the Halys 
in i. 46. 1 (defensive, dictated by fear 
of Persia’s growing power) and those 
given in i. 73. I; i. 75. 2 and i. 87. 3 
(aggressive, wish to avenge a kinsman). 
P. exaggerates the absurdities of the 
first account and its inconsistency with 
the others (p. 13). The power of the 
Persians surely was growing ; the trans- 
fer to them of the Median Empire did 

1 Does Sophocles Antigone, 904-20 really prove 
the prior publication of H. iii. 119? The a priori 
probability that Sophocles and H. were personally 
acquainted is confirmed by Plutarch An seni 3, 
p. 785 B, and, if they were, it is surely not unlikely 
that the striking story of Intaphernes’s wife was 
known to Sophocles before the publication of H.’s 
work, Need it have been known to a wider public ? 
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; constitute a new threat, seeing that dies nur irgend mdglich ist’! Whether, MS 

7 ‘ Croesus had been bound by alliance and_ in pursuing this ideal, he has always ant 
3 marriage to the deposed dynasty; and been as careful as he claims to distin- iox 
Bs” the absurd hope of ‘destroying’ Persia guish between possible, probable, and pet 
* is not, as P. seems to suggest, attributed certain inferences is open to doubt. But, Kal 
- to Croesus in i. 46. 1 (the word used when all is said, his book will certainly TEp 
3 there is xatadafeiv), but is attributed form the basis of all future study of the mag 
a to him in i. 71. I (xarawpyoew), part subject. Its value is enhanced by a dro 
a of P.’s original ‘Persian history’. Nor table of the cross-references. xpry 
3 do the inconsistencies between the pas- A. R. W. Harrison. po 


sages seem so glaring as to necessitate | (d: 


the hypothesis that H., when he wrote Merton College, Oxford. dit 
the first, had forgotten the other three. 1 It would be interesting to know how P. would qué 
P. tells us that he has continually classify his own work. Not presumably as historio- cor 
borne in mind the exhortation of graphy, for we read on Pp. 45 of ‘the death of oTp 
Nietzsche: ‘Wir wollen die Feinheit 'Sto"iography, the recognition that even the por- mi 
‘ trayal of the immediate present from the best of bel 


und Strengheit der Mathematik in alle information is hopelessly and inevitably saturated ; 


Wissenschaften hineintreiben, soweit with that same “mythical” quality’. sit 
sti 

THE NINTH BOOK OF HERODOTUS “ef 

Erodoto, Le storie, Libro nono. Intro- scholarship will be enough: 29 of | 
duzione e commento di Mario UNTER-  yudoi, ws els mepi Exaotov avdpa, 


STEINER. Pp. 273. Milan and Rome: 

Casa editrice ‘Est’, 1938. Paper, L. 12. 
Mr. UNTERSTEINER, who has already 
edited the eighth book of Herodotus, 
brings to his task a wide acquaintance 
with recent foreign literature on the 
subject, but unfortunately little Greek 
and no judgement.! His edition is 
therefore valueless to scholars and will 
be a snare to students. They will read 
about of yap 87) dpraldv 
Te TOV xpovov Kai ‘Yaxivbia, 
mepi Ta. TOU ropatvew 


(7) that yap is used proleptically and 


mevraxdowt ... ‘in quanto che ap- 
prossimativamente (ws) per ogni oplita 
c’era un armato alla leggera’ ; 35 émi 5é6 
Meconviwv 6 mpos (aysv) ‘probabil- 
mente si deve far dipendere Meconviwy 
da ; 48 dpriot eovres Tabra, 
ovdev A€yovras evpoyev 
‘soggetto di che si ricava 
dall’ suéas che segue’; 51 py... 
l’accusativo con ézeofa in luogo del 
genitivo’. 

It was natural that the recent work of 
Dr. Leo Weber? should appeal strongly 


refers to the apodosis zepi mAetorov x7A., to Mr. Untersteiner, who has accepted 
which follows in asyndeton; they will from it the following gems: 84 do7is jv few 
learn to translate 6 <imovoedpevos> Te KaL I 
Aiovs Lraprintéwv Kai Exaotov Odupas tov vexpdv, od S¥vayar mal 
tagavtes (10) as ‘dopo ‘colui che si sospettava aver sostratto con: 
aver anche assegnato sette iloti agli e seppellito’; 116 Baowda TA 
ordini di ogni Spartiata’; and at TIpwrecitew ’EXawivros one 
aavtes dv daov Te Adpevos <airnoas> ‘postquam regem pre- | and 
€ddxee oft dmeAatvew (23) their atten- cibus decepit opes e Protesilai fano subri- few 
tion will be drawn to the correspon- uit’; 120 dzrowd of rdde 
dence of ve and 8¢ as in ch. 19. A few (Venetus: émBeivar, emyOfvar cett.) ‘volo | A 
other examples of Mr. Untersteiner’s ad eum perduci hanc multam’. { for 
Yet Dr. Weber’s help could have thai 
1 Thus when he uses my article on the reflexive been dispensed with by an editor who cha: 
C.0. 1933» must also writes (85) tpiéas foll 
tracted in C.R. of that gavro rods ‘peas (peas og 
can be accented like oe in cases where odio: is 2 On Dr. Weber as a Herodotean critic see tc 


needed. 


Ph.W. 1937, coll. 1199 f. 
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MSS: ipévas Valckenaer) xrd., 
and has thus restored ch. 2: xara pév 70 
icxupov “EAnvas < pnidiws 
pera C: om. Cett.>, oirep 
Kal mdapos eyivwoxov, xaAerd. elvar 
«i 5é Ta 
mapawveopev, A€yovres, ELers amrdvws 
dmayvta Ta eéxeivwy 
.. . evbedrev tods Ta 
dpovéovras pyidis wera TOV oTpaTuwTéwy 
(d: cracwréwy cett.) xaraorpépen. The 
dittography adopted from C means ‘i 
quali facilmente si sarebbero messi d’ac- 
cordo insieme con i loro partigiani’, and 
is ‘lezione indubbiamente 
migliore, perché Mardonio avrebbe de- 
bellato quei Greci con i suoi soldati’. 
But Mr. Untersteiner, who has con- 
stituted his text ‘in piena indipendenza 
con spirito conservatore’ (p. 8), can 
defend the tradition as ably as he 
emends it. There is no need to alter 
oavida (cavid: Reiske) 
dvexpeuacav (adrov) (120), because it 
means ‘dopo aver fissato (in terra) una 
tavola’, nor te xatadaPdvres Kai 
dpkiovor eupever (eupevety aD: eupe- 
véew edd.) re Kai 7) (106), 


because ‘€upévew un infinitivo pres. 
che esprime azione durativa’. When 
Reiske and Stein emended 93 mpédavra 
oft & te Awddvn Kai ev Aeddoior 
éyivero: (emeite Reiske) 
tovs (del. Stein) 76 airov tod 
mapedvtos Kakod, of adroio. édpalov 
(del. Stein) 67 «7A., they were tamper- 
ing with a sound text: ‘Erodoto viene 
a dire che gli Apolloniati recevettero 
oracoli da Dodona e da Delfi, évevra 
interrogavano i mpodyras del luogo, cioé 
gli interpreti della volonta divina, poi 
(of 5€) spiegavano che ...’. 
The printing and production of the 
book are disgraceful. Two distinct 
founts of Greek type alternate in the 
text and two more in the commentary. 
Notes frequently fall on the page before 
or after that which they refer to, and 
in dozens of places one reading is 
printed in the text and another ex- 
plained in the commentary. Misprints 
range from false accentuation to the 
omission of essential words, as tds on 
p. 144, 1. 4 and rBeis on p. 171, ll. 5-6. 
J. Enocu PowELL. 
University of Sydney. 


THE BUDE EDITION OF XENOPHON’S HELLENICA 


Xénophon: Helléniques. Tome II (Livres 
IV-VII). Texte établi et traduit par 
J. HatzFELp. (Collection des Uni- 
versités de France.) Paris: ‘Les 
Belles Lettres’, 1939. Paper, 40 fr. 

M. HaATZFELD’s translation is neat and 

close to the original: I have noticed a 

few quite unimportant slips. His notes, 

as in his first volume, contain original 
matter of value. In the text he is more 
conservative than Hude, and has ad- 
mitted very few novelties. He has made 
one or two corrections in place-names, 

and in the footnotes he mentions a 

few conjectures of his own, which are 

not of importance. 

At v.i. 13 Desrousseaux’s 
for ad émi tavrn is the sort of correction 
that a modern scholar seldom has the 
chance of making. Nobody could resist 
following M. Hatzfeld in putting it in 
and cutting out vavapyov. At v. iv. 62 
we come on vopicavres <é7t>. When will 
some one point out a certain example 


of this construction in a classical writer ? 
Hude admitted in writing to me that 
he was wrong to introduce 67 here and 
in Lysias vii. 37. The eke should of 
course be is. At VII. iii. 10 <év> 
orovddas amodeifar 7 mpoddrats 
etc. includes what seems a certain con- 
jecture of Hude’s; but I never can 
resist a feeling that <ovcas> after orovdds 
would still further improve matters. 
Some queer things are retained in the 
text in preference to generally accepted 
emendations. At VII. i. 42 py... pire 
is, I believe, the only example in X. 
attested by all the manuscripts: it is 
overlooked by Mr. Denniston. As for 
the tenses of the optative, M. Hatzfeld 
seems to think X. capable de tout. Thus 
at vi. v. 43 he gives us riow dv paMov 
morevoorre and tivas av. . . 
though B and M concur in zroujoaobe. 
There is an equally strange passage at 
vil. iv. 34. The aorist infinitive again 
stands in some passages in which it is 
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always changed to the future. It may 
be best to keep ws or or where it 
appears before an infinitive, but it is 
going rather far to defend xarnydpovv 
os (VII. iv. 39) as an example 
of this. The right defence here is surely 
Dindorf’s, that Seiv is a participle. 

The least accurate part of the volume 
is again the critical apparatus. There 
are many little errors. Most, indeed, 
are innocuous, but a wrong inference 
could be drawn from some. Thus ézoia 


SoBein at vi. iv. should be credited 
to Dobree. At vil. ii. 3, Madvig did 
not substitute ody for 
ad¢éoracav, but added it. Palmer for 
Paulmier always, and Hartman with 
one (as he was born) and double n 
(as he so often appears)—these in 
about equal proportion—perhaps do 
not matter. 
E. C. MARCHANT. 


Oxford. 


AN ITALIAN EDITION OF THE AETHIOPICA 


Heliodori Aethiopica: Aristides Co- 
LONNA recensuit. Pp. lix+380. (Scri- 
ptores Graeci et Latini iussu Beniti 
Mussolini consilio R. Academiae Lyn- 
ceorum editi.) Rome: Libreria dello 
Stato, 1938. Paper, L. 50 (bound, 
80) 


Mr. CoLonna presents, in an amended 
form, the gist of two articles on the 
manuscripts, followed by text and ap- 
paratus, testimonia, and indexes. His 
observations on the history of the manu- 
scripts supplement and to some extent 
correct mine, and his account of the 
tradition, based on the same evidence 
as I used but with the addition of one 
or two manuscripts for which he claims 
no particular importance, shows points 
of difference. I postulated two diver- 
gent copies of a common archetype (a) 
and attributed the confused tradition 
in the majority of the extant manu- 
scripts to later conflation: he, perhaps 
rightly, postulates three (y, 5, «), of 
which he claims that y is more or less 
accurately represented by V and, down 
to ix. 6, by M, and 6 by Zand D [my X], 
while the so-called mixed manuscripts 
all ultimately go back to e, except that 
C, with its manifest peculiarities, has 
some connexion with a popular edition 
independent of and earlier than a. The 
descendants of « are far from homo- 
geneous. Apart from some fifteenth- 
to-sixteenth-century manuscripts which 
are much interpolated, Mr. Colonna dis- 
tinguishes two groups, one (w) derived 
from a scholarly edition of the twelfth 
or thirteenth century which sometimes 
hands down truth preserved in « but 


lost in y and 8, the other (7) so unreli- 
able that it may be ignored. Here he 
is seriously at fault ; into this group he 
puts S [my B}, though on his own show- 
ing S[B}] differs from the others in more 
than half of the forty-odd examples 
which are cited to prove their common 
parentage. 

To his theory, however, I feel less 
objection than to the text which he 
makes on the strength of it, or rather 
in spite of it; for his treatment of e 
is in defiance of his own stemma codi- 
cum. A text based on his analysis of 
the tradition should not differ materi- 
ally from a text based on mine, for 
there is no theoretical justification for 
treating w as the only reliable deriva- 
tive of «. Mr. Colonna’s scepticism 
about C is doubtless a useful antidote 
to my faith; I think now that I have 
accepted too much from C; but to work 
on the assumption that, because it is 
difficult to sift the true from the false 
in C and S[B]}, the evidence of these two 
manuscripts must be entirely rejected 
is as unsound in principle as it is dis- 
astrous in fact. Three examples must 
suffice: ii. 16 fvyxeysévp ySw Colonna: 
évykeiyevov C rightly, cf. iii, 3 and 
viii. 11; Vii. 6 od ye 
. .. €ml tas mUAas tero eledphoes eis 70 
dory mpobvpotpevos: S[B] alone gives 
iero, which was corrupted into eis 70 (8) 
and then either omitted (y) or ‘emended’ 
into €Bn eis ro (w); Mr. Colonna follows 
y though there is no construction ; at 
iv. 6 the context and palaeographical 
considerations alike support €pa pov 
XapixAeva (CS[B]) against dpay 
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(y5 Colonna [épav XapixAeva w)). 
Mr. Colonna’s blindness is not confined 
to his treatment of C and S[B); it is 
apparent throughout. Between y and 
8, which he counts of equal authority, 
the choice may often be a matter of 
judgement and, though I often dis- 
agree with him, he has a right to his 
opinion ; but when the choice is between 
sense and nonsense it is disconcerting 
to find that he has a predilection for 
the latter, e.g. i. 25 Kawdrepov 7 ri dé 
so Mr. Colonna with V. ; 
& omits 5¢ and so at any rate gives 
sense, though it may be better to retain 
S¢ and suppress 7. In these circum- 
stances it is not surprising that Mr. 
Colonna prints without qualms Greek 
which others have with reason suspected. 
Their suspicions will scarcely be allayed 
by his occasional interpretations which 
take the form either of dogmatic asser- 
tions (e.g. iii. 11 GAN’ 7: (oddev) dW’ 7 
significare voluit auctor) or mistransla- 
tions into questionable Latin (e.g. iii. 
14, v. 18, v. 26 and iii. 4, where jv 6 
Texvnodpevos eis exeivnv . . . KaTéKAewev 
is justified by guam qui scite confecerat, 
in ipsam incluserat). His conjectures 
are usually trivial or unnecessary or 
both (e.g. iv. 18 émideéw for émdeiew): 
when he does attack a real problem, 
his suggestion shows that he has not 
even appreciated the difficulty (e.g. ix. 
18). 

The critical notes purport to contain 
full collations of y and 6 and selected 
readings from the other manuscripts. 
The most serious deficiency in method is 
the concealment of the readings of S[B] 
under the symbol used to denote the 
more or less useless interpolated manu- 
scripts; but there are other faults also: 
eg. y, rightly used for readings com- 
mon to VM, often means V alone in 
places where M, which is ignored, is 
more probably true to y. Mr. Colonna 
(p. lii) calls attention to my inaccura- 
cies ; but those who live in glass-houses 


should not throw stones. The first to 
publish a collation is at a disadvantage, 
and I admit that Mr. Colonna has in 
Books I-VII noted a number of vari- 
ants, mostly trivial, which I overlooked ; 
but photographs of the manuscripts 
show that he is wrong in three of the 
five ‘misprints’ that he cites, that by 
no means all his supplements are genu- 
ine, and that where he and I differ in 
a quotation I am usually right. In fact 
he seems to have derived more benefit 
than he is prepared to admit from my 
published work, or perhaps like the 
scribes (see p. xxxiii f.) he grew weary 
at the end of his task. At any rate his 
collations are quite unreliable for Books 
VIII-X ; even y and 34, to say nothing 
of the other manuscripts, are constantly 
misrepresented ; e.g. viii. 8 he implies 
that all manuscripts have dedevpevov and 
whereas all have dedevpevov 
and all except w have dzeoByxés, ix. 24 
he misquotes 8 three times and omits 
to quote two considerable lacunae, x. 
4-5 he falsely implies or states that 
Z has davwrdrois, 
Adrrovea. Incompetence to read the 
script is apparently responsible for 
some of the mistakes; Z has mpdéceort 
for mpooér at viii. 7, mdvras ovvyjoovras 
for mdvtws ovv. and #rrov 76 for 
at viii. 17, involving or, oo, and tr 
ligatures respectively: Mr. Colonna 
misses the first and third and misquotes 
the second as ovr. 

Mr. Colonna deserves some credit for 
his work on the manuscripts, but it 
seems fair to say that there was little 
purpose in publishing an edition of 
which the text is often unintelligible 
and the critical notes often useless. Had 
he postponed his edition until he had 
acquired the necessary knowledge and 
technique it might have been less un- 
worthy of the elegance of its form and 
the distinction of its patron. 

R. M. RATTENBURY. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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AN ABRIDGED ABRIDGEMENT OF GREEK LITERATURE 


A. SEVERYNS: Recherches sur la Chresto- 
mathie de Proclos. Premiére Partie: 
Le codex 239 de Photius. Tome I: 
Etude paléographique et critique. Pp. 
xvi+ 404; 3 plates. Tome II: Texte, 
traduction, commentaire. Pp. 208. 
(Bibliothéque de la Faculté de Philo- 
sophie et Lettres de l'Université de 
Liége, Fasc. LXXVIII, LXXIX.) 
Liége: Faculté de Philosophie et Let- 
tres (Paris: Droz), 1938. Paper, (to- 
gether) 200 fr. 

Proctus takes a high rank among the 

ancient scholiasts and grammarians on 

whom we depend for a great deal of our 
knowledge. Like his fellows he mixes 
good with bad, and is by no means free 
from ‘etymologies and other lumber. 

Here is a very thorough, and indeed 

brilliant, edition of Photius’ summary of 

the first two books of Proclus’ work, 
which was entitled, as Severyns shows, 

Xpnoropabeias Exdoyat. S. 

establishes that Xpnoroydfe means 

‘erudition’ and never (in the singular) 

anything like ‘anthology’, although, 

owing to a Renaissance mistake, it has 
made its way into modern languages 
with this sense. The title therefore 
means ‘Select information about’ (or, 
as S. prefers, ‘An abridged manual of’) 

Greek Literature. The summarized por- 

tion deals chiefly with epic, elegiac, and 

lyric poetry. 

S. by his minute study of the text- 
tradition, direct and indirect, has veri- 
fied Martini’s conclusion that all extant 
manuscripts of Photius are derived from 
AandM. Anelaborate argument makes 
it as certain as such things can be that 
M’s remarkable divergences from A are 
really arbitrary conjectures of a ‘cor- 
rector’, who is to be identified with 
Photius’ famous pupil Arethas, an able 
scholar but too much given to emending 
texts in accordance with his own over- 
hasty inspirations. A is therefore made 
the basis of the text, with such conse- 
quences as that the epithet Xardlws 
(A) is saved for Apollo; M (i.e. Arethas) 
deceived Farnell, among others, but not 
Nilsson, by substituting the better- 
known Iaddfws. This first volume will 


be of the utmost use to the scholar who 
will replace Bekker’s Photius by a truly 
critical edition. 

The text printed in the second volume 
is, of course, a great improvement on 
Bekker’s. It contains some small emen- 
dations by S. and also some other happy 
touches, such as an ingenious change of 
punctuation, clearly seen to be neces- 
sary on a careful reading of the con- 
text, which abolishes the only alleged 
evidence for the magical value of the 
primitive dithyramb; thus Pickard- 
Cambridge, p. 16, n. 1, is more than justi- 
fied. A summary of a summary is not 
always easy to understand. Here and in 
the commentary S. frequently succeeds, 
by patient and very tender treatment of 
the text, in reconstituting convincingly 
the doctrine of Proclus from the brief 
and loose statement of it which Photius 
(aided by his suite) dictated to his ad- 
mirable secretary during his mission to 
Bagdad. In the accurate translation I 
notice only one apparent mistake; in 
§ 30 A€yeoOa emi (‘the term ‘‘iambus” 
was applied to’ is the meaning) seems 
to be misunderstood. In § 48 amAovorépws 
is apparently taken of the ‘inelegant 
style’ of the dithyramb, whereas it 
plainly refers (as is implied in one part 
of the note) to the absence of compound 
words. In either case the statement is 
difficult ; but, rather than admit a mis- 
take on the part of Proclus or Photius 
(or Photius’ reader, for this is not one 
of the works read by Photius himself, 
as S. points out though he seems to 
make little use of this fact), S. inclines 
to the theory (desperate, as it seems to 
me, and certainly baseless) that it refers 
to the dithyramb before Lasos. 

S. is full of sound and interesting 
learning, whether he is expanding a 
meagre two lines on épwrixa into almost 
two pages, or showing that Proclus is 
no mere dependent upon Didymus, or 
(by reiterated proofs, against Kaibel 
and others) that Proclus’ work cannot 
be reconstructed from the scholiasts on 
Dionysius Thrax, or, again, emphasiz- 
ing with what ludicrous results scholars 
have insisted on combining Proclus’ 
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account of the Theban Sadvndopia with 
that of Pausanias, who is clearly de- 
scribing a different ceremony. 

The second part of the work will deal 
with Proclus’ Life of Homer, and his 
summaries of the Cyclic Epics. It will 


THE BEGINNINGS OF THE 


A. SCHMEKEL: Die positive Philosophie 
in threr geschichtlichen Entwicklung. 
I. Forschungen zur Philosophie des 
Hellenismus. Pp. viii+-677. Berlin: 
Weidmann, 1938. Paper, RM. 18 
(bound, 24). 

Tus work, intended as a first volume 
of studies in the philosophy of science, 
and left unfinished at the author’s death, 
is a series of essays covering the period 
from Plato to Martianus Capella, in 
which it is difficult to trace any con- 
necting thread. Only a few points can 
be mentioned here. 

Part I, ‘Das astronomisch-metaphy- 
sische Weltbild’, is an attempt to trace 
the development of a cosmological 
scheme beginning with Plato and worked 
out by Greek mathematicians and astro- 
nomers. The main lines of thought, as 
far as I can follow, are two: 

1. The method of Plato’s dialectic 
consists of a successive specification or 
determination of first principles. This 
method was followed in essentials by 
Euclid, Archimedes, and other mathe- 
maticians and astronomers. While some- 
thing like this must be true of the ‘way 
down’ of the dialectic, what we need 
for a better understanding of Plato is 
an explanation of the logical justifica- 
tion of such a process. This I do not 
find in the present work. 

2. The Platonic view of space as a 
‘real nature’, as opposed to Aristotle’s 
view that it is an abstraction, is stressed. 
This view is taken by Euclid in his 
definition of cyjya (p. 35; cf. p. 106), 
while the Aristotelian view is developed 
by Posidonius. 

In the chapter on Plato’s astronomy 
the ‘movement’ of the earth in the 
Timaeus is discussed. Schmekel shares 
with Burnet the view that the move- 
ment intended is a revolution in a small 
orbit. He does not, however, mention 

4598 I 


contain a fuller discussion of S.’s view 
that this Proclus belongs to the second 
century A.D. and is therefore not the 
Neo-platonist. 

J. TATE. 


University of St. Andrews. 


PHILOSOPHY OF SCIENCE 


Burnet. In fact, no reference is made to 
an English scholar throughout the 
book. 

The second part, on Sextus Empiri- 
cus, I found disappointing. It consists 
chiefly of summaries of the arguments 
of that useful but repetitious writer. Its 
value lies in suggestions as to the sources 
of arguments which will be of interest 
to historians of the New Academy and 
the Sceptics. 

Part III seems to me the most in- 
teresting. It consists of small studies, 
chiefly in the epistemology and logic of 
the Stoics, and it is good to find such 
painstaking attention given to the ne- 
glected field of Stoic logic. Unfortun- 
ately the author seems to be ignorant 
of modern mathematical logic, without 
which I think it impossible to under- 
stand the Stoic contribution to logic. 
For this reason the discussion is not 
very penetrating. The difference be- 
tween Aristotelian and Stoic logic, for 
example, is treated, not very illumina- 
tingly, as one of relative emphasis on 
categorical and hypothetical proposi- 
tions (p. 521), and no mention is made 
of the more fundamental distinction 
between a logic of terms and a logic 
of propositions, as discussed in this con- 
nexion by Lukasiewicz (Erkenntnis, 
1935). 

The chapter-headings in this part are 
misleading. The chapter ‘Antipatros v. 
Tarsos’, although it leads up to a (prob- 
ably correct) attribution to Antipater 
of the fourth (€u¢daors) theory of im- 
plication mentioned by Sextus, is con- 
cerned very little with Antipater and 
almost entirely with the logic of Chry- 
sippus. Similarly the chapter on mathe- 
matical logic is mostly taken up by a 
discussion of Stoic views on the question 
of innate principles. 

The book commands respect for the 
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immense labour and learning that have 
gone into it ; but I think it will be more 
useful as a source-book to historians of 
philosophy than as itself an enlighten- 


ing contribution to the history of 
philosophy. 
M. KNEALE. 
Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 


A NEW VOLUME OF THE BUDE PLAUTUS 


Plaute: Tome VI: Pseudolus, Rudens, 
Stichus. Texte établi et traduit par 
A. Ernout. (Collection des Univer- 
sités de France.) Pp. 273. Paris: 
‘Les Belles Lettres’, 1938. Paper, 
40 fr. 

Tuts volume, like its predecessors, gives 

us a cautious text, a full apparatus, a 

finished translation, notes which, if few, 

are extremely useful, and introductions 
which, if short, are full of good sense. 

We have noticed a few misprints: in 

the text, a for ab (Ps. 1216); and, in 

the apparatus, 97 for 91 and 790 for 

799 (Ps). 

Ernout wisely lets most examples 
of hiatus stand; Lindsay showed that 
hiatus may often be deliberate and sig- 
nificant (as when the speaker is spelling 
out the words of an illegible document, 
Ps. 44). It seems a pity that Ernout 
does not mention Seyffert’s suggestion 
(supported by Sonnenschein and, to 
some extent, by Lindsay) that the ap- 
parent examples of violent hiatus in R. 
525 ff. represent the utterance of the 
shivering Labrax and Charmides. The 

e in which Gripus dictates an oath 
to Labrax (1338 ff.) has caused some 
trouble; Ernout, with Sonnenschein, 
gives 1338-41 to Labrax, while Lindsay, 

Leo, and Marx give them to Gripus; 

and there is difficulty about the reading 

in 1342. Surely common sense shows 
that the oath is dictated by Gripus and 
repeated after him, line by line, by 

Labrax, and no emendation is needed. 
Ernout frankly gives up R. 767: 

La. ignem magnum hic faciam. DAE. quin inhu- 
manum exuras tibi? 
and his translation has nothing to do 
with the Latin. His note suggests that 
the text is corrupt, and here he has the 
support of Leo and Marx. The Latin 
does seem strange until we realize (as 
the late Professor Conway pointed out 


to me) that inhumanum is a pun on 
ignem magnum (pronounced ingnem 
mangnum). 

The note on angiporta (p. 98) is 
surely wrong ; Dalman and Harsh have, 
between them, proved that the ‘garden 
entrance’ was not shown on the stage, 
and that angiportum means ‘street’. 
The translation of guae indoles in sauiost! 
(R. 424) as ‘et cette bouche, qui appelle 
le baiser!’ is scarcely exact—but Ernout 
aims at a free rendering in idiomatic 
French rather than the kind of transla- 
tion which is itself a commentary. 

The introduction to the Rudens seems 
to refer to Plautus as an independent 
author: ‘il a voulu montrer, par l’exem- 
ple de tous les personnages de cette 
comédie, que la vertu finit par avoir sa 
récompense, comme le vice son chati- 
ment’. Yet a little later Ernout re- 
marks ‘vouloir déméler ce qui dans le 
Rudens appartient en propre a Plaute, 
et ce dont il est redevable 4 Diphile, 
est une tache impossible’. The explana- 
tion given of the movements of Croco- 
tium at the end of the first act of the 
Stichus is really absurd ; though ordered 
to fetch Gelasimus, who is to be sent to 
the harbour, she herself starts off in the 
direction of the harbour! Yet, forty 
lines later, she has not yet left the stage! 
Surely, the simple solution of this diffi- 
culty is that Crocotium does not appear 
until shortly before line 196. Critics 
have often blamed the Stichus for faults 
which existed only in their own imagina- 
tion ; it is pleasant to find that Ernout 
gives the play its due as having come 
down to us in the form which Plautus 
gave it, and which he derived from a 
single Greek original—and further to 
read that in this play ‘Plaute n’a rien 
perdu de son talent’. 

W. BEARE. 


University of Bristol. 
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VARRO ON THE LATIN LANGUAGE 


Varro: De Lingua Latina. With an 
English translation by Roland G. 
KENT. Two volumes. Pp. 1+676. 
(Loeb Classical Library.) London: 
Heinemann, 1938. Cloth, ros. (leather, 
12s. 6d.) each. 

A READABLE modern text of the De 
Lingua Latina is much to be thankful 
for. Goetz and Schoell were conserva- 
tive and chary of emendation to a fault, 
and it is not surprising that Mr. Kent 
has restored, with certainty or with 
much probability, many passages which, 
with all the materials for solution in 
their hands, they left unsolved. Of his 
own proposals some well deserve their 
place in the text, e.g. 5. 24 humoremque 
for imbremque, 6. 75 quodam canere, 5. 
127 amburvom, 6. 21 subfigabulum, 9. 90 
Alc{m)aeus. He is less successful at 
5. 105, where his xpavov for xpoxev does 
not remove all the difficulties, and at 
5. 157, where Argo Larisaeo involves too 
obscure an allusion: few of Varro’s 
readers can have known that Larisa was 
a name for the citadel of Argos, and 
they knew another Larisa well. At 7. 50 
Fay’s di{vom), which he accepts, is less 
likely than G.-S.’s suggestion, and the 
change of imposiverint to imposuerint 
at 9. 34 seems unjustified. Occasionally 
he seems to err on the side of con- 
servatism: 5. 145 quae venderentur 
vellent can hardly be right even in 
Varro’s happy-go-lucky style; 9. 65 
singulari has no obvious construction ; 
and 9. 55 Philolacho does injustice to 
Varro’s knowledge of Plautus and of 
Greek. I have noted only one mistake 
in the critical notes—5. 137 Zanclas 
goes back beyond Miiller to Scaliger ; in 
what does not profess to be a full 
apparatus such everyday misspellings as 
mchil, caeptum, ethimologice need not 
have been so faithfully recorded. 

The translation, though not always as 
neat as it might be, is generally accurate 
but there are slips in latinity and places 
where the translator has missed the con- 
nexion of thought. At 5. 109 perventum 
est is not ‘we go on to’ but ‘the next 
stage was (meat) ’; 9. 114 praeterquam in 
quibus offensura est consuetudo communis 
is not ‘except in words the general use 


of which will give offence’ but ‘except 
in cases in which idiom would be 
shocked’; 6. 109 magmentum a magis 
quod ad religionem magis pertinet, ‘be- 
cause it attaches more to the worship- 
per’s piety’, and 9. 59 in servis gentilicta 
natura non subest in usu, ‘the clan 
quality has no foundation in practice’, 
are doubtful renderings. At 5. 108 esse 
is ‘to eat’ not ‘to be’; 5. 140 perlucent 
is not ‘shine forth to view’ but ‘let light 
through’ (like the pipe of Tib. 3. 4. 71 
or the ruina of Juv. 11. 13); 5. 158 sur- 
sum versus does not govern capitolium 
vetus ; 6. 127, the ruere from which Varro 
derives rutrum means not ‘to fall in 
a heap’ but ‘to rake’; 9.79 the latus 
clavus was not a ‘border-stripe’. 

When Varro’s Latin, or his thought, 
becomes difficult, Mr. Kent is apt to 
take refuge in a literal translation ; one 
has much sympathy for him, especially 
in the quasi-philosophical arguments of 
Books VIII and IX, but to put down 
what has little or no meaning and hope 
for the best is not fair to Varro or to the 
English reader. If, owing to Varro’s 
own crabbedness or the faults of the 
tradition, one cannot see what Varro 
was driving at, one ought to admit it. 
The reader who tries to make sense of 
9. 79 in Mr. Kent’s version, or to recon- 
cile the meaning assumed in the footnote 
with the words of the translation, will 
be dazed ; there are other passages (e.g. 
in 8. 83, 9.4, 9. I0I-2, where Mr. Kent 
could have made things clearer by trans- 
lating forma more carefully) which will 
give him nearly as much trouble. 

The notes, many of them confirming 
or denying Varro’s etymologies, are use- 
ful, but there are a few doubtful state- 
ments. P. 509: is the arithmetical use of 
actus ‘taken from the drama’? P. 550: 
were the latrunculi who gave chess-men 
their name ‘brigands’? On p. 42 we are 
told that ‘the name Arget clearly 
indicates that the ceremony was brought 
from Greece’, on p. 309 that the 
etymology of Arget is ‘quite uncertain’. 

Two valuable supplements are the 
index to the Latin text and the ten-page 
bibliography of Varronian literature. 

University of Glasgow. C. J. FoRDYCE. 
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A NEW EDITION OF THE GERMANIA 


Cornelii Taciti De origine et situ Germa- 
norum. Edited by J. G. C. ANDERSON. 
Pp. lxiv+230; 28 figures, 2 maps. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1938. Cloth, 
9s. 6d. 

THE importance of Mr. Anderson’s 
edition lies, of course, mainly in the 
great mass of recent research on the 
history and archaeology of the Germania 
that he has collected and discussed. In 
carrying out his aim of providing a com- 
mentary on a scale suitable for the 
needs of English-speaking students and 
teachers, if he has over-estimated the 
needs of the majority, he has given all 
that the most earnest student can 
possibly require. 

On the linguistic side—the only side 
of which I am competent to express an 
opinion—there is much of interest. 
Mr. Anderson is the first editor who has 
availed himself of Professor R. P. 
Robinson’s elaborate critical edition. 
Accordingly, in addition to the five 
manuscripts on which recent editions 
are based, he includes the three for which 
Professor Robinson claims independent 
value. He also includes two others, 
about which, possibly by oversight, he 
has provided no information. 

Good sense and shrewd judgement are 
conspicuous merits of the comments 
both on the text and on its many diffi- 
culties. A good example of the longer 
comments is that on agri . . . in vices 
(the reading adopted) occupantur (c. 26), 
which summarizes all the conflicting 
opinions; among the shorter, that on 
the meaning of urgentibus imperii fatis 
(c. 33). 

In the notorious passage Germaniae 
vocabulum recens, &c. (c. 2), Robinson’s 
argument that the text is corrupt is 
rightly ignored, and Norden’s view that 
a victore means ‘after the victor’ is re- 
jected. The opening of c. 3, Fuisse et 
apud eos Herculem memorant, is due to 
Robinson, whose researches confirmed 
Gudeman’s conjecture. If what follows, 
sunt tllis . . intumescat be—as Mr. 
Anderson thinks with Norden and 
Robinson—a parenthesis, it would be 
well to make this plain in the text. It is 


hardly right to adopt the conjecture 
vocis tlle . . . concentus videtur for voces 
illae . . . concentus videntur here on the 
ground that concentus must be common 
to both nouns [vocis . . . virtutis]. There 
is no ‘must’ about such a point in 
Tacitus ; and the other point, that there 
is a variant illae for ille is, if true, no 
more significant than ipsae, ipse, tpso in 
Cc. 44. 

Occasionally readings involving some- 
thing of moment, though entered in the 
critical notes, are ignored in the com- 
mentary. For instance, Miillenhoff’s 
explanation of coniuncto orbe (c. 6), now 
generally accepted, is adopted, but 
nothing is said about cuncto. It would 
perhaps be better to omit the weakly 
attested sed before apud proceres, apud 
sacerdotes (c. 10), for no one after read- 
ing what Eriksson says about it (Stud. 
zu den Ann., p. 84) can feel any con- 
fidence in it, and without sed we are 
no worse off than we are in c. 41, where 
of mon ... sed Mr. Anderson merely 
remarks ‘non solum ... sed etiam’. 

It would be rash to plunge into the 
dispute about the meaning of insignis 
nobilitas . . . principis dignationem 
adsignant (c. 13). Mr. Anderson favours 
‘award the rank of a chief’, remarking 
that ‘rank’ need not mean ‘position’. 
But, like many others, he thinks that 
ceteris in the sequel cannot refer to any- 
thing that precedes, and must be cor- 
rupt. But after all, is it impossible that 
ceteris robustioribus should mean merely 
‘the rest who, like these striplings, at- 
tained the honorary status or prestige of 
princeps in previous years’? Presently 
Mr. Anderson says that, since comites 
supplies the needed definition of 70- 
bustioribus, there should be a comma 
only after adgregantur. But those who 
put a full stop here do so just because 
they do not believe that comites sup- 
plies the needed definition. The punctua- 


tion of § 4 of this chapter—colon after _ 


vires and no stop after circumdari—is, 
I think, new, and it is an improvement. 
Probably it is through an oversight 


that at c. 29, § 3 there is no reference in — 
the notes to Riese’s proposal to insert — 
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hi after nist quod, thus making the nist 
clause refer to the Batavi, not to the 
Mattiaci. The proposal, as Robinson 
says, is attractive. It is clearly an over- 
sight that in c. 39, § 3 religantur is not 
stated to be part of Gudeman’s con- 
jectural restoration of this very corrupt 
sentence. Atc. 45, §1 there is a conflict 
between the printing of e¢ fama vera and 
the explanation adopted. 
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These insignificant comments are not, 
of course, anything like a complete 
indication of the extent of the ground 
covered by Mr. Anderson. He has given 
us much more than a school-book, for 
his work is a storehouse of learning, 
illuminated by sound sense. 


E. C. MARCHANT. 
Oxford. 


A NEW EDITION OF FLORUS 


L. Annaet Flori quae exstant Henrica 
MALcovatTi recensuit. Pp. xxxii+253. 
Rome: Libreria dello Stato, 1938. 
Stiff paper, L. 40 (bound, 60). 

Tuts rhetorical panegyrist of theachieve- 

ments of the Roman people can never 

have received the tribute of a more 
beautifully printed edition than this, 
executed iussu Beniti Mussolini. The 
work has been entrusted to Professor 
Enrica Malcovati, whose services to 
scholarship have already earned the 
greatest respect and warmest thanks of 
students of the Roman orators and his- 
torians. The editor is convinced that 
the Epitome, the fragment Vergilius 
orator an poeta, and the tiny poems of 

‘Florus’ (all printed in this volume) are 

the work of one and the same author, 

L. Annaeus Florus, African rhetorician 

and friend of Hadrian. The matter can- 

not be proved, but coincidences of time 
and parallelisms of thought, syntax, 
and diction in the works in question 
have enabled her to put a very con- 
vincing case.! An interesting example 
of similarity of syntax is to be found 
at i. 28. 10 nomenque eptistulae notaret 
suum (where the text has been chal- 
lenged and usually changed) and Poem 

vi. 2 cortici summae notavi nomen ardoris 

met. The latter passage confirms the 

manuscript reading of the former, and 
we have an instance of a simple verb 
having the construction of a compound 

—a usage, as M. points out, of which 

Florus is fond. 


! The evidence is to be found in Athenaeum, 
N.S. xv (1937), pp. 80 ff., in which periodical for 
that and the following year Malcovati has three 
most illuminating articles on the manuscripts, 
syntax, and style of Florus. 


A new critical edition was needed. 
Since the discovery of B in 1821 the 
C family of manuscripts has been un- 
duly neglected, as M. makes abundantly 
clear. Furthermore, according to M., 
Rossbach’s reports of the readings not 
only of B, but of N and L (the chief 
representatives of the C family) are 
often faulty,? and since Rossbach’s time 
the study of rhythm and of clausulae 
has made such strides as often by itself 
to prove how out of date Rossbach’s 
work is. Out of countless instances may 
be cited at random i. 1. 3, where ma- 
tremque se gessit (C) now replaces ma- 
tremque egit (B) in the text; i. 31. 1, 
where nam quadriennio raptum est (B) 
is restored for .g. patratum est vulg. ; 
i. 34. 15, where undique ignt peremerunt 
(C) is to be preferred to igne undique 
peregerunt (B) and so on, while con- 
siderations of rhythm lead to the reten- 
tion of the subjunctives cecidisset and 
jixisset (for Freinshemius’ cecidit and 
jixit) at i. 33. 16, though they might, 
I think, be justified also as causal. 

The editor has taken abundant pains 
to make her work as complete as pos- 
sible, and though she has not unearthed 
any new manuscript of B’s family, she 
has found four C MSS., TFVR, now 
collated and used for the first time, to 
be important enough to be used along 
with B,NL as the basis of the text. 
She has also examined, sometimes with 
profit, many other manuscripts, some 
of which are now first used. 

Where, as often, she restores manu- 
script readings at the expense of con- 

2 On a conservative estimate there must be 


well over 200 false statements in Rossbach’s app. 
crit. 
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jectures, the editor is, I think, generally 
sound. There seems no reason why ué 
nec prima illius flamma posset sustinert, 
for instance, ii. 5. 2, should ever have 
been altered, or in patentibus templis, ii. 
Q. 21, or nisi quod, ii. 13. 83; but I 
confess to feeling capta, ii. 24. 9, flat 
and colourless, while expressions such 
as cum in urbem cruentus referretur, 
miserabili funere mediam urbem perviam 
fecit, ii. 6. 12, are strange, though, Florus 
being such a seeker after novelty, one 
must not be unduly surprised at them. 


Her reading at i. 38. 20, frequensque in 
spectaculo rumor ‘victoriae Cimbricae 
feliciter’ dixit, she has proved, in my 
judgement, to be right. A reference 
might have been made at i. 41. Q-I0 to 
Ormerod’s article in Liverpool Annals 
of Archaeology, x, which involves con- 
siderable changes in the punctuation of 
the passage. An Index Nominum closes 
an excellent and important piece of 


work. 
J. Woop. 
University of Leeds. 


PASSAGES IN SILIUS ITALICUS 


S. BLoMGREN: Siliana. De Silii Italici 
Punicis quaestiones criticae et inter- 
pretatoriae. Pp. vii+76. Uppsala: 
Lundequist (Leipzig: Harrassowitz), 
1938. Paper, Kr. 2.50. 

Mr. BLoMGREN makes a useful contri- 

bution to the study of the Punica. His 

notes are in admirably clear Latin, and 
he uses English from time to time when 
he wishes to illustrate his meaning by 

a translation. He makes occasional use 

of J. D. Duff’s Loeb version. The book 

treats thirty-seven passages and others 
come in for incidental notice. 

In most cases he is concerned to sup- 
port manuscript readings against con- 
jecture ; he rarely ventures on an emen- 
dation himself (amnis 3. 150, Orestis 15. 
313, and inimici a for inimica 17. 465, 
though it seems that he would not in- 
sist upon the a). Some notes are purely 
interpretative ; such are those on 12. 77, 
12. 480, 13. 858, and 16. 619. Emen- 
dations are mentioned on 12. 480, but 
hardly considered, and the discussion 
of Silius’ use of Livy, still more his 
possible use of old annals, has surely 
very little bearing upon the question of 
reading here; it certainly does not 
attain the purpose expressed in B.’s 
words in this note: ‘nec . . . ut difficul- 
tatem illam mutatione textus remove- 
amus, sed potius ut eam, si fieri potest, 
explicemus’. On 16. 619 it is doubtful 
whether his rendering of auius hostis as 
‘by turning away from the enemy’ will 
gain support, and he is half-hearted 
about it himself. 


Many discussions turn on grammar, 
and here he shows himself well ac- 
quainted with Silian usage ; his defence 
of e¢ (removed by all editors following 
one manuscript) in 15. 577 is a good 
example. It is interesting that he de- 
fends against all editors indignum of the 
manuscripts in 14. 173 as an example 
of pleonasm in negation or possibly of 
contamination, quoting the arguments 
of Léfstedt (Syntactica, ii) in support. 
With regard to punctuation, his changes 
in 6. 434 and 15. 232 appear probable, 
but in 13. 507 the removal of Martem 
from its usual clause creates an awkward 
asyndeton and displacement of que, 
though here too he can adduce parallels 
in the poem. In 8. 310, where reading, 
syntax, and punctuation all come in, 
his defence of the manuscripts certainly 
improves the sense, although the punc- 
tuation adopted perhaps needs more 
support (for the putting of moscas at 
the beginning of the clause before ante 

. guam) than he can find for it. 

One is so accustomed to hearing the 
Punica described as the last word in 
dullness (‘mille iam mortibus frigida’ 
is the phrase that Postgate borrows 
from Petronius for it) that it is almost 
startling to find that the present critic 
can write (p. 22 n.) ‘namque, ut mihi 
quidem persuadeo, vix quisquam poeta 
Romanus sermonis ubertate atque 
luxuria Silium aequiperaverit, nedum 
superaverit’. 


J. H. Moztey. 
Queen Mary College, London. 
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DATED GREEK MINUSCULE MSS. 


Monumenta Palaeographica V etera. First 
Series. Dated Greek Minuscule MSS. 
to the year 1200 A.D., edited by Kir- 
sopp LAKE and Silva LAKE. Fasc. 
VII: MSS. in Rome, Part I, Nos. 258- 
290, Pls. 453-525. Fasc. VIII: MSS. 
in Rome, Part II, Nos. 291-330, Pls. 
526-602. Fasc. IX: MSS. in Rome, 
Pt. III, in Messina, Naples, and Lon- 
don, Nos. 331-362, Pls. 603-673. 
Boston, U.S.A.: American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences (London, Christo- 
phers), 1937-9. Portfolios, 42s. each. 

For former notices of this great work 

see C.R. xlix. 180, 1. 80, li. 35. Owing to 

the enterprise of its indefatigable authors 
in going to explore the ruins of Van, 
these three fascicules have come to me 
in a bunch. It is a formidable task to 
try not to miss the more interesting 
points in 221 plates: what it must be to 
select and photograph in the most per- 
fect way such a mass of material passes 
calculation. Then there is the decipher- 
ment of the inscriptions giving the date 
or allowing it to be deduced. In these 
the scribe has a way of letting himself 
go after the monotony of his set book- 
hand, indulging in abbreviations and 
flourishes, all too often rubbed by being 
on the last page, erased by new owners 
who wished the past history of the book 
to be not too easily traced, or blackened 
by the acid of conscienceless inquirers. 

If one tries one’s hand (or one’s eyes) on 

an independent transcription and com- 

pares it with the Lakes’, often one is 
convinced of error, very, very rarely is 
another reading justified. 

Eighty-three of the manuscripts are 
in the Vatican, by far the largest body 
of dated Greek manuscripts (we seem to 
have none in Cambridge of this period), 
fifteen in Messina, five in Naples. Of the 
two extra ones in the British Museum 
here dealt with, one is a Praxapostolos 


from S. Saba, the other an uncial Gospel 
interesting for two minuscule notes 
dated and placed in Ciscissa in Cappa- 
docia. . 

The Italian libraries are naturally full 
of Campanian and Calabrian manu- 
scripts with peculiar hands and more 
peculiar ornament of roughly drawn 
birds and beasts. It is not among these 
that we must seek classical manuscripts 
or even light on their dating. 

Only two manuscripts are directly 
classical: No. 292, Vat. Gr. 463, is an 
Isocrates of 1062; No. 333, Urb. Gr. 35, 
is the Porphyry and Aristotle for 
writing which Arethas, when still a 
deacon, i.e. before 914, probably some 
time before, paid seven nomismata to 
Gregory the subdeacon. The hand, 
rather large and sloping, is very unlike 
the neatness of the familiar Plato. But 
as one turns over these Chrysostoms and 
Basils they suddenly take on a new 
interest when some specimen recalls an 
important but dateless classical manu- 
script: Mr. T. W. Allen has pointed out 
how No. 37, Patmos 138, dated 988, fixes 
the generation which produced the 
Laurentian Sophocles and its con- 
geners. Again, if one has used Cavalieri- 
Lietzmann for teaching it is amusing to 
have the very colophons that date the 
familiar pages. Two or three wrong 
indictions help one to doubt the date of 
the Towneley Homer. Finally, to any 
one who cares for Greek books it must 
be a joy to come upon three full-sized 
pages of Basil’s Menologion and the 
great expanse of its dedication (Pl. 621) 
in a splendid uncial of which every 
stroke yet betrays the minuscule scribe. 
My only complaint I renew, that the 
authors did not find room for the small 
group of dated uncials. 

H. MInns. 


Cambridge. 


LATIN MSS. IN ITALY OUTSIDE THE VATICAN 


E. A. LowE: Codices Latini Antiquiores. 
A Palaeographical Guide to Latin 
MSS. prior to the ninth century. Part 
III, Italy: Ancona-Novara. 44X30 
cm., pp. xvii+48; 39 plates, four 


specimens on each. Oxford: Claren- 
don Press, 1938. Cloth and boards, 
60s. 
For earlier notices of this great work 
see C.R. 1934, p. 189, 1936, p. 146. This 
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part does not form a whole; it contains 
Florence, Milan, and Naples, but one 
has to wait for Turin and Vercelli: for 
a general treatment of such things as 
Italian uncial and minuscule we must 
hope in Part IV. 

The 136 items may be classified by 
script into rustic 7, uncial 61, half-uncial 
24, quarter-uncial 5, Italian minuscule 
20, other minuscule 5, and insular 18. 
If we divide by subject they come out 
as classical 24, law, medicine, and gram- 
mar 17, biblical 26, liturgical 4, and 
patristic 59: but this does not represent 
the proportions of real manuscripts, for 
more than half the items are fragments, 
largely due to those hard-pressed palim- 
psestae the monks of Bobbio. The only 
great classical manuscripts are the Medi- 
cean Virgil, the Ambrosian Plautus, 
and, their equal, the Pisan Pandecta. 
Among the fragments we have for the 
first time photographs of the Carmen 
Actiacum, showing its script to be made 
with broad sloping strokes like any later 
rustic instead of the thin lines of the 
engraved ‘facsimiles’; it is interesting 
to see that from the very beginning 
Latin writing broke away from the 
vertical stroke of Greek uncial: with 
it goes Oratoria from Herculaneum, 
written even more solidly. The Lucan 
fragment, also now at Naples, seems to 
me the most splendid of rustic, not 
overdone like the Romanus of Virgil. It 
is one of a group of manuscripts re- 
moved from Naples to Vienna in 1717 
and triumphantly brought home in 1g19: 
but when I was in Naples Library two 
years ago nothing was on show. Five 
of the classical fragments are the usual 
school-books from Egypt, some so Greek 
in style that one can’t think in Latin 
letters. Then there are pieces of Cicero, 
Fronto, Sallust, Seneca, Aesop, and 
others. We may welcome in revenge a 


solitary example of homilies making 
way for a ninth-to-tenth-century Horace 
from Southern France. Light on the 
cheaper books of declining antiquity is 
shed by the five specimens of the inter- 
esting hand that Lowe calls quarter- 
uncial of the fifth century, two gram- 
matical books at Naples, and the three 
bits of papyrus at Florence. The many 
half-uncials are mostly fragments, in- 
cluding the piece of Juvenal rescued by 
the late Pope. 

Other famous volumes in this part 
are the two purple codices, Brixianus 
(f) and Vindobonensis (i) now at Naples, 
our English Amiatinus, and the Irish 
Antiphoner of Bangor. 

Which brings us to Bobbio, domina- 
ting the whole part. The dispersion of 
its library between 1520 and 1606 may 
have been a judgement on the monks 
for their misused industry, but it is 
intolerable that it should have been 
scattered, even pieces of the same book, 
to Rome, Milan, Naples, and Turin. 
One volume (Vat. 5750+ Ambr. E. 147) 
under Acta Syn. I Chalcedon. yielded 
Fronto, Schol. in Cic., Symmachus, 
Pliny, Paneg., Juvenal and Persius, 
Tractatus Arianorum, Ascensio Isatae, 
mostly each divided between the two 
libraries. We may hope that in the 
introduction to Part IV, which contains 
Turin, we may find a general survey of 
the astonishing activity of S. Colum- 
ban’s foundation as well as a study of 
insular script as practised on foreign 
soil and of the Italian scripts which it 
was not strong enough to displace. 

There is no dedication to this volume ; 
I would suggest: 

Sacra Columbano sit pars haec tertia, multi 
Ille lues veteris codicis atque salus. 


H. MINNs. 
Cambridge. 


A HISTORY OF HISTORY 


J. T. SHOTWELL: The History of History. 
Vol. I. Revised Edition of An Intro- 
duction to the History of History. Pp. 
xiv+407; 4 plates. New York: 
Columbia University Press (London: 
Milford), 1939. Cloth, 18s. 6d. 


THIs is a new edition of a book which 

appeared in 1922:! rearranged in part, 

revised in many details, enlarged by a 

new chapter on Augustine and Jerome, 

and by some inserted paragraphs by 
1 See C.R. 1923, pp. 181-2. 
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Professor J. W. Swain, and now in- 
tended as the first volume of a complete 
History of History. It is in many ways 
an interesting book, but the Modern 
Scientific Historian still casts his shadow 
over the theme: with the result that 
Shotwell is at his best with writers like 
Tacitus and Josephus, at his weakest 
with Thucydides, whom he must con- 
tinuously contrast with the M.S.H. 
Thus ‘Thucydides ignored the past’, 
‘he had no idea of growth or develop- 
ment’, ‘he has no glimpse of the inti- 
mate connection between the forces of 
economics and politics’, and he had no 
system of chronology but ‘the old far- 
mer’s calendar of the seasons’.! (Simi- 
larly Shotwell writes, ‘the crude old 
reckoning of Rome, from the fabled 
founding of the city’: how is that cruder 
than our own system?) Thucydides’ 
ideal of history was a poetic one, ‘a 
great story of great deeds’, like all 
ancient historians ‘seizing great themes 


1 The sentence that the C.R. reviewer of ed. 1 
objected to has been cut out; but the essential 
idea, that Thucydides intended his work as a 
practical handbook for future statesmen, remains. 


under a sense that they alone were 
worthy of great history’, and unlike 
the M.S.H., who knows the value of 
obscure and apparently insignificant de- 
tails; yet on a neighbouring page he is 
blamed for filling his pages with unlike- 
able details about an unimportant war, 
and for choosing that war as his theme 
and not the Glory that was Athens. 

It is in keeping with this that in the 
following chapter, ‘Rhetoric and Schol- 
arship’, scholarship is ignored except 
for a page by Swain on Aristotle ; and 
hence on another page Shotwell can 
write ‘the only continuous list of the 
Attic archons which has come down to 
us is a copy preserved in the history of 
Diodorus, but a growing body of in- 
scriptions supplements it now and 
enables the modern scholar to recover 
more than the ancients knew them- 
selves’. He also undervalues the work 
of the Alexander-historians. This is a 
book to be used warily by those for 
whom it is principally intended. 


A. W. GOMME. 
University of Glasgow. 


ALEXANDER AND THE SUCCESSORS 


G. Gotz, P. RoussEL, R. COHEN: His- 
toire ancienne, deuxiéme partie: His- 
toive grecque, tome iv: Alexandre et 
Vhellénisation du monde antique ; pre- 
miére partie, Alexandre et le démem- 
brement de son empire. Pp. 434; 2 
maps. Paris: Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1938. Paper, 60 fr. 

AN addition to this series is welcome to 

those who have learned to appreciate 

its many merits, and not least, to admire 
the work of the late Gustave Glotz. He, 
unhappily, was not able to take so large 

a share in this latest production. The 

pages under review are substantially 

the work of his former pupil and col- 
laborator Robert Cohen, who writes of 
the conquests and empire of Alexander, 
and of Pierre Roussel, who continues 
the story to 280 B.c. It is certainly no 
disparagement of M. Roussel to say 
that volume iv, part i, will stand or 
fall by its Alexander. The chapters on 
the Successors are admirable, and, in- 


deed, are perhaps a more finished liter- 
ary achievement than those that pre- 
cede them. They represent, above all, 
a study in personalities; and of all 
periods in ancient history this is prob- 
ably the one in which personalities 
count for most. M. Roussel adds to all 
the equipment of a fine scholar the art 
of catching a likeness, and his Successors 
come to life as they seldom do for Plu- 
tarch and almost never for Diodorus. 
Nevertheless, they are ‘sticcessors’. Not 
merely the general reader, but the 
specialist, is drawn first to examine 
any new full-length portrait of Alex- 
ander and his work, looking here not 
for some new detail or some small cor- 
rection, but for a new hope of certainty 
on great and essential questions. 

What were Alexander’s true inten- 
tions with regard to the Greeks (of 
Europe and Asia), to his own deifica- 
tion, to a ‘universal monarchy’, to a 
‘fusion of races’ in Asia? These are 
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questions that have all been answered 
before; but every serious attempt to 
answer them afresh is sure of its audi- 
ence, so far removed from certainty are 
the most fundamental aims and motives 
of Alexander’s life. It cannot be said 
that certainty is to be found in M. 
Cohen’s treatment ; that is too much to 
expect. The strength of his treatment, 
in fact, lies far less in its novelties (it 
has few) than in its balanced presenta- 
tion of the evidence and its caution in 
passing a final judgement. Sometimes 
he may be overcautious, as on the 
question of universal monarchy, where 
he accepts as genuine the tzopuvjpata 
of Diodorus xviii. 4, but hedges them 
round with qualification till it is far 
from easy to see what his final judge- 
ment on this matter really is. But of the 
soundness of his judgement in general 
there is no question. He appears to owe 
most to Radet of modern writers, but 
avoids his occasional extravagances, as 
he avoids the hero-worship of Wilcken. 
The purely military aspects of Alex- 
ander’s career have been better done 
already. The sections on the adminis- 
tration of the Empire are very good 
indeed. But perhaps what is best is 
the feeling of being psychologically ‘in 
touch’, and this applies not only to 
the personality of Alexander himself, 
but also to the state of mind of his 
army in general, and of some of the 
more important officers in particular: 
the pages on the work of Craterus, 
Leonnatus, and Nearchus returning 
from India are good examples. 
Readers who may wish to see old 
controversies revived or extended will 
be disappointed: their existence is usu- 
ally indicated in footnotes, but the 
authors have wisely concluded that 
they fall outside the plan of this history. 
On pp. 50 ff. the Greek ‘quotas’ should 
be mentioned in connexion with the 
army and navy of 334 B.c. The figures 
for the Persian fleet are questioned 
(and rightly) on p. 57, but seem to 
be accepted on pp. 54 and 56. The 
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myth of Alexander’s bankruptcy in 
334 B.C. is accepted without question: 
even if ‘officially’ inspired it needs 
explaining, and probably explaining 
away, since the mint at Amphipolis 
appears to have kept up an uninter- 
rupted and undiminished output of 
coins throughout these supposedly lean 
years. ‘Hipparque’ for ‘hyparque’ on 
p. 104 is a misprint which might mis- 
lead. The introduction of Asiatics into 
the army is not explained satisfactorily: 
pp. 119, 128, 129, and 141 contain some 
statements about Medes and Persians 
and Sogdians which cannot all be true. 
Vital passages in this connexion are, 
surely, Arrian v. II. 3 and 12. 2, 
describing the mixed army in action 
in India (Hydaspes battle): and the 
question of how soon Iranian cavalry 
was mixed in with the Macedonians in 
their hipparchies is more than a purely 
military one, for if it can be settled for 
certain it throws an important light on 
the racial question as well. Space is 
duly given to the affairs of Greece, but 
the Greek cities tend to be regarded as 
puppets (as perhaps Alexander himself 
and most of the Successors came to 
regard them). ‘D’opportunes retouches 
a la constitution’ is M. Roussel’s de- 
scription of the oligarchic revolution at 
Athens in 322 B.c.: it is true, but it 
does not convey the truth that the 
greatest city in Greece was shaken to 
its foundations. These years have their 
profound effects on Greece as well as 
their more spectacular effects on the 
new Greek world: this aspect of the 
matter is hinted at in the conclusion, 
and will no doubt be considered in 
detail in the next part of the volume 
when it appears. 

In general, the authors are to be 
congratulated: they have produced per- 
haps the best modern account of Alex- 
ander and the Successors except that 
of Dr. Tarn. 


G. T. GRIFFITH. 


Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge. 
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THE ACHAEAN LEAGUE 


A. AYMARD: Les assemblées de la Con- 
fédération achaienne. Etude critique 
d’institutions et d’histoire. Pp. xv+ 
450. Les premiers rapports de Rome 
et de la Confédération achaienne (198- 
189 avant J.-C.). Pp. xvi+438; 3 
maps. (Bibliothéque des Universi- 
tés du Midi, Fasc. XXI, XXII.) 
Bordeaux: Fréret (Paris: de Boccard, 
and Klincksieck), 1938. Paper, go fr. 
each. 

THE problem of the Achaean assemblies 

is of old standing. Yet the evidence is 

neither scanty nor recent: and M. Ay- 
mard’s pitiless examination of previous 
work on it makes sorry reading. That 
the problem is now solved is a tribute 
to this writer’s historical method; for 
it is a characteristic of his work that 
he is always at least as much concerned 
with how a result is obtained as with 
the result itself. In his Assemblées he 
analyses first the two relevant inscrip- 
tions, then Polybius’ terminology, and 
finally establishes criteria adequate for 
the solution of most of the problems 
connected with the Achaean assemblies. 

Both synodot and synkletot were, it 
appears, primary assemblies. The syno- 
dos, however, because of its routine 
character and the expense of regular 
attendance, tended to become the pre- 
serve of the ruling class, thus approxi- 
mating to a boule ; whereas the irregular 
synkletos, called to take urgent decisions, 
attracted a more representative atten- 
dance. These conclusions lead M. Ay- 
mard to a valuable survey of Achaean 
‘democracy’: they may be regarded as 
well established and superseding a good 
deal of barren theorizing. 

The scope of the study is wide: yet 
perhaps more attention could have been 
spared for relations between the Achaean 
League and Doson’s Symmachy. The 
right of the King of Macedon to sum- 
mon a League assembly is stressed: in 
this context the author might have 
considered Livy (Pol.) xxvii. 30. 6f., 
where Philip V dismisses a concilium 
Achaeorum. Was this in fact an Ach- 
aean assembly or a meeting of the 
Symmachy? And Polyb. iv. 72. 5 shows 


Philip summoning an Achaean army 
assembly, equivalent to a synkletos; 
was this as commander-in-chief of the 
allied forces or by reason of his special 
right in Achaia? Occasionally M. Ay- 
mard seems to press his predecessors’ 
opinions too far; and on p. 48 occurs 
an odd misunderstanding of the Eng- 
lish phrase ‘to run into four figures’. 

In his study of Romano-Achaean 
relations M. Aymard devotes 400 pages 
to twelve years of Achaean history. The 
result is an extremely detailed study 
after the manner of Holleaux, which 
tries not to miss a single nuance. The 
preface enunciates two principles. First, 
most situations and most men’s motives 
are exceedingly complex ; hence, where 
two or more explanations are available, 
juxtaposition is preferable to the exclu- 
sive choice of one. Secondly, political 
interest counted for more than points 
of law in determining Roman policy— 
a fact which explains the aridity of so 
many discussions of such topics as ‘pre- 
carious liberty’. 

The general conclusions contain few 
striking novelties; they tend to rein- 
force Holleaux’s thesis and dispel the 
legend of Roman Machiavellism in 
Greece during the years under discus- 
sion. The value of the work lies rather 
in tracing the various stages in the 
relations between Aegium and Rome, 
the Achaean dilemma, and the inevita- 
bility of Roman domination. Here more 
than in Les assemblées there is room for 
disagreement upon detail. Particularly, 
the use of ‘psychological probability’ 
(e.g., p. 157, n. 2), though not unjustifi- 
able, brings in a dangerously subjective 
criterion; and many readers may feel 
that the analyses of Achaean reactions 
during 198-197 and of the develop- 
ment of Aristaenus’ policy are some- 
what hypothetical. 

An interesting point is raised by the 
author’s treatment of the Aetolian claim 
to Heraea after Cynoscephalae (Polyb. 
xviii. 42. 6-8). To give Aetolia a claim 
to the town he assumes its return to 
Achaia by Doson, and its capture by 
Aetolia and recapture by Philip during 
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the First Macedonian War, before 208. 
But in fact we have a very full record 
of Philip’s activity for the years 211- 
208, which allows no possible oppor- 
tunity for such a recapture. Could 
Philip have promised Heraea to Aetolia 
in the peace of 206? 

However, in Les assemblées, M. Ay- 
mard has undoubtedly produced a 
standard work as well as an example of 
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how a historical problem ought to be 
approached. And both volumes take 
their place in the foremost ranks of 
modern French scholarship for those 
qualities of clarity and sensibility to 
detail which are among its most out- 
standing characteristics. 


F. W. WALBANK. 
University of Liverpool. 


THE STRANGER AT THE GATE 


T. J. Haarnorr: The Stranger at the 
Gate. Pp. xii+354. London: Long- 
mans, 1938. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 

THE sub-title of this book (by the head 
of the Classical Department of the Wit- 
watersrand University) is ‘Aspects of 
exclusiveness and co-operation in an- 
cient Greece and Rome’; but its scope 
is wider than either title or sub-title 
might at first suggest, for it widens 
out to embrace a whole philosophy of 
the State and society—a ‘holistic’ inter- 
pretation, to use the term which the 
author has taken over from General 
Smuts. And the whole discussion is 
brought to bear upon modern problems 
of ‘racial co-operation’, especially those 
of his own South Africa. His general 
conclusion is that in the Augustan Em- 
pire a synthesis was achieved of the two 
complementary cultures, the supreme 
expression of which is in Virgil—a blend 
or harmony of the uncompromising 
Hellenic intellectualism with the Roman 
feeling for growth, opportunity, and 
workable compromise. So stated, the 
thesis does not sound strikingly new, and 
much of its exposition consists of the 
assembling of quite familiar instances ; 
but the total effect is highly stimulating 
and suggestive. 

Throughout Mr. Haarhoff is inclined 
to emphasize the limitations and defi- 
ciencies of the Hellenic contribution, 
and the compensating and saving quali- 
ties of the Roman: the shipwreck of 
Periclean Athens—as Claudius remarks, 
or Tacitus speaking in his name—on the 
rock of its own exclusiveness; Plato’s 
city preserving its virtue behind im- 
passable barricades; Aristotle’s equa- 
tion of BapBapov and doiAov; the failure 


of Alexander’s dream of dyudvoia; the 
rootless cosmopolitanism of the Cynics, 
the negative quietism of the Epicureans, 
the ineffectiveness of the later Peri- 
patetic idea of ¢AavOpwria ; the sterility 
even of Stoic universalism until it was 
fructified in the practice of Rome. And 
Rome, besides the intellectual humility 
and teachableness which were not less 
essential elements of her genius than 
her gravitas, pietas, and forcefulness in 
action, had her own gifts of the intellect 
and imagination to contribute to the 
synthesis—gifts which indeed were 
rather Italian than purely Roman— 
the structural genius of her builders, 
roadmakers, and lawyers, the ubertas of 
her richer soil, and the Italum acetum. 
The final harmony is most completely 
embodied in the Aeneid and the sculp- 
tures of the Ava Pacis. 

All this is fully, sometimes rather 
laboriously, illustrated from literature, 
art, and epigraphy, as well as from poli- 
tical history. The account of Roman 
policy in Greece in the early second cen- 
tury—a crucial period, in which it is 
difficult to do justice to both sides— 


_might have paid more attention to the 


conflict between the Scipios and the 
senatorial majority (on which see, e.g., 
Mr. A. H. McDonald’s paper in J.R.S. 
XXVviii. 2). Caesar the Dictator is credited 
with having ‘rebuilt a world shattered 
by long-continued unrest and political 
dissension’; but the greater part of the 
chapter which has his name for title is 
concerned not with what he may have 
dreamed but with what Augustus ac- 
complished. 

A few criticisms on minor details may 
be offered. Hieronymus ‘of Caria’ is 
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doubtless a printer’s error (p. 85). The 
increase of th2 citizen register in the 
census of 125 B.C. is attributed to the 
censors’ being specially generous in con- 
sidering new claims, as a reward for the 
rejection of Flaccus’ bill for Italian 
enfranchisement (p. 139). It was not 
Caesar, but Vespasian, who extended 
Latin right to all the towns of Spain 
(p. 140). Augustus’ plan for allowing 
votes in elections at Rome to be re- 
corded in municipal towns, if it was ever 


applied, ceased when the elections them- 
selves were transferred to the Senate 
(p. 142). A provincial governor sitting 
with a jury pronounced not a ‘verdict’ 
but a sentence (p. 148). It was not 
Scipio Africanus who was concerned in 
the matter of the Lusitanian booty in 
Livy xxxv. 1, but his cousin Nasica 
(p. 152). Crassus ‘the triumvir’ is not 
the speaker in De Oratore, i. 62 (p. 193). 
A. F. GILEs. 
University of Edinburgh. 


APOLLINE STUDIES 


K. KErEny1: Apollon. Studien iiber 
antike Religion und Humanitat. Pp. 
279; 7 plates. Vienna, Amsterdam, 
Leipzig: Franz Leo, 1937. Cloth, 
RM. 7.80. 

Tus is a collection of a dozen lectures 

and papers originally composed for a 

wide variety of audiences and not all 

confined to the narrowly classical field. 

Their general characteristic may be 

said to be a plea for.a wider outlook 

on ancient culture, as opposed to a 

narrowly philological interpretation of 

texts, or in the author’s words ‘die fiir 
die Wirklichkeitsfiille eines Weltaspekts 
blinde, kritisch-philologische Auffas- 
sung’ (p. 126). This is good, and we 
cannot justly object to its natural con- 
sequence, namely that the work is 
strongly coloured by the writer’s own 
philosophical outlook. It does, and 
should, mean, however, that the book 
will sometimes provoke disagreement. 

Not all English readers will find it easy 

to follow. Dr. Kerényi is not sparing 

of words, and one cannot be sure that 
all are equally essential to his meaning. 

The paper on Hippolytus is especially 

luxuriant. Making the point that in 

Euripides (in contrast to Aeschylus) 

the gods have retired from men’s affairs 

and only the human element remains, 

‘Geblieben ist’, he writes, not ‘das 

Reinmenschliche’ but ‘eine schmer- 

zendhalluzinierend-denkende seelisch- 

kérperliche Masse ohne Grenzen, ohne 

Auswege’. 

Those who wish to understand the 
assumptions underlying Kerényi’s work 
on Greek religion may be advised to 


start on no. 4, Ergriffenheit und Wissen- 
schaft, though there is a fuller discus- 
sion of philosophical principles in the 
first paper, Antike Religion und Reli- 
gionspsychologie. In no. 4 the opening 
of an exhibition of rock-drawings moves 
him to general reflections on the link 
binding Stone-Age artist, religious spirit, 
and scientific researcher. He finds it 
in ‘Ergriffenheit’, single-minded ab- 
sorption in an object, something akin 
to, and easily developing into, rever- 
ence. In so far as anything—buffalo, 
deity or scientific ideal—can induce 
this condition, it is a ‘seelische Reali- 
tat’. Thus science stands very close to 
religion, and the modern growth of a 
scientific spirit is ‘by no accident’ the 
begetter of a deeper understanding of 
Greek religion. For the Greeks the Kos- 
mos was a ‘seelische Realitaét’. It is 
the mark of their religion that they had 
intuitive, i.e. direct, awareness of it. 
(Cf. p. 35.) Christianity has only been 
a hindrance to our understanding of 
this, for ‘vom Christentum .. . aus 
fiihrte kein Weg des Begreifens zu den 
héheren Wirklichkeiten des Kosmos’. 

It seemed best to draw attention to 
the necessity for studying these and 
other generalities if the book is to be 
understood, especially since we can 
hardly deal with the twelve papers in 
detail here. No. 2, Unsterblichkeit und 
Apollonreligion, is full of ideas, not all 
equally acceptable but all interesting, 
on the relation of Apolline religion to 
the religion of the Phaedo. (Apollo is 
transcendent, not natural but an tdeal 
founded on the Greeks’ experience of 
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nature—the to their yeyvdpeva.) No. 
8 attempts a detailed interpretation of 
fragments of Sophron with the object 
of determining the nature of Greek 
naturalism, represented by the mime. 
Its conclusions are novel and interest- 
ing. Other titles are Landschaft und 
Geist, Der antike Dichter, Korfu und 
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die Odyssee, Die Papyri und das Wesen 
der alexandrinischen Kultur, Geist der 


rémischen Literatur, Horatius — Hora- 


tianismus, and Humanismus und 
Hellenismus. 

W. K. C. GUTHRIE. 
Peterhouse, Cambridge. 


STUDIES IN GREEK ARCHAEOLOGY 


Etudes d’ Archéologie grecque. Pp. xii+ 
159; 20 plates, 7 text-figures. (Annales 
de I’Ecole des Hautes Etudes de 
Gand, Vol. ii.). Ghent: Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes, 1938. Paper, 40 frs. 
belges. 

Tu1s volume of Greek studies follows 

one of Roman which appeared last year 

as an offering from French scholars to 
the University of Ghent, and contains 
six essays on various subjects. 

Y. Béquignon discusses Apollo’s jour- 
ney from Olympus to Delphi in the 
Homeric Hymn: the route differs from 
that commonly used by the ancients, 
and was apparently inspired less by 
geographical considerations than by the 
legends in favour at the time of its 
composition: the poet’s audience would 
expect to hear the names of certain 
places, and the poet, borrowing ele- 
ments from here and there, has woven 
them into an apparently consistent 
whole. 

J. Bidez presents some thoughts sug- 
gested by reading the two fragments, 
found at an interval of fifty years in 
different parts of Tréves, ofa beautifully 
cut inscription in Greek hexameters. 
This has, as he says, already been ad- 
mirably published by Mr. R. Herzog in 
the Trierer Zeitschrift, but his own re- 
marks are of deep interest. The inscrip- 
tion was the dedication of an offering of 
gold and jewels, and refers to their 
magical properties. It is written in 
honour of Hermes, and is an illuminat- 
ing document for the religious mystic- 
ism of the fourth century, for it comes 
from the court of Julian, and was 
— written by the Emperor him- 
se 


P. Demargne attempts to formulate 


the modern view of the relation of 
Cretan culture—a comparative new- 
comer—to the vast and ancient East, 
and to Egypt. Is it to be regarded as a 
new creation, or simply a provincial 
variant? Various answers have been 
given to this question in the past, from 
Helbig with his theory that Mycenean 
art was an early phase of Phoenician, to 
extremists on the other side who 
claimed it as almost purely indigenous 
—not to mention the inevitable ‘nordic’ 
propagandists. He then sketches the 
changes brought about by the com- 
pletion of Evans’s work, which gave 
great weight to the influence of Egypt, 
and by the numerous recent excavations 
in the Near East which have tended to 
redress the balance in favour of Asia. 
It is the task of historians to-day to re- 
weigh all the evidence, which Demargne 
proceeds to do—an important and 
interesting scrutiny. 

R. Flaceliére studies the mechanism 
of the Delphic Oracle, and is inclined to 
accept the conclusions of Holland in 
respect of the omphalos and the position 
of the mantic tripod, but to doubt those 
in respect of the procedure followed by 
the priestess: he also revives the belief, 
unanimous in antiquity, that there was 
a chasm in the earth from which natural 
vapour ascended, explaining its com- 
plete absence to-day by the earth- 
quakes and landslides to which Delphi is 
subject. 

P. de la Coste-Messeliére discusses 


and rejects Deonna’s alternative re- . 


construction of the East pediment of 
the temple of Apollo at Delphi, which, 
instead of keeping three korai on one 
side and three kouroi on the other of the 
central chariot-group, seeks to mix the 
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sexes. He also makes reasoned con- 
jectures about the subjects and com- 
position of the pediments of the 
Athenian treasury at Delphi, using as 
evidence the dowel-holes and other 
marks on the pediment-floor, and the 
small and not numerous fragments of 
sculpture; and he succeeds in showing 
that the East foreshadowed the East 
pediment of Olympia in utilizing the 
horizontal lines of two chariots in the 
narrowing field and quiet standing 
figures in the centre, while the West 
contained figures in violent action, 
probably battle. 
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Finally, C. Picard writes on Nereids 
and Sirens, Greek folk-lore of the sea, 
as he calls it: the treatment here is a 
little too loose for a subject which has 
been so intensively studied elsewhere, 
but it is not without some interesting 
suggestions, even if these occur rather 
haphazard. 

Altogether a pleasant and useful 
book, though the quality of the pictures 
is not equal to that of the letterpress. 


BERNARD ASHMOLE. 


University of London. 


COINS FROM OLYNTHUS 


D. M. RosBinson and P. A. CLEMENT: 
Excavations at Olynthus. Part 1X: The 
Chalcidic Mint and the Excavation 
Coins found in 1928-1934. (Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Arch- 
aeology, No. 26.) Pp. xxxi+ 413; 35 
collotype plates, 1 map. Baltimore: 
Johns Hopkins Press (London: Mil- 
ford), 1938. Cloth, 67s. 6d. 

RECENT years have seen an increasing 

interest in the Northern Greek coin- 

ages; and the authors of this long and 
meticulous book have taken advantage 
of the excavation of Olynthus to collect, 
in a corpus, full details of all the known 
gold and silver coins, with Apollo-head/ 

Cithara types, bearing the legend 

XAAKIAEQN, their catalogue of dies 

being followed by an historical analysis 

of the various chronological, typological, 
and metrological questions involved. 

To this not inconsiderable work are 

added long sections listing the coins 

found at Olynthus and Mecyberna in 

1934, examining (in the light of the 

Chalcidic series) the chronology of the 

various mints represented in those finds, 

and relating the general numismatic 
evidence with the history of the two 
sites. Though it is a far from easy book 
to read (the language and presentation 
are unnecessarily technical), it is never- 
theless important as a book of reference 
on more questions than that of the 

Chalcidic coinage alone. The authors 

conclude that of XaAxwWeis (not a League, 

but those who were alternatively re- 


garded as of ’OdvvOior in relation to 
their city) became organized in 432— 
with an anti-Athenian struggle im- 
minent—and not later. It was from 
this mint of Olynthus alone that there 
was then issued a prolific coinage, be- 
ginning with tetrobols (often from worn 
dies suggesting a time of stress), and 
being supplemented c. 420-17 by tetra- 
drachms of a fine mature style, the 
influence of which is to be seen in the 
coinages of the Thracian and Paeonian 
interior (cf. J. M. F. May’s recently pub- 
lished Cotnage of Damastion, Oxford, 
1939). The institution of a tetradrachm 
series may be attributed to the wave of 
confidence which resulted from Brasi- 
das’ operations in Thrace, and followed 
closely on Athenian attempts to segre- 
gate Olynthus as an extra-Chalcidic 
town—a step perhaps reflected in the 
isolated series of tetrobols marked 
OAYNO!. The series then continues 
(with silver diobols and hemiobols, and 
four groups of gold) until Philip’s de- 
struction of Olynthus in 348: from 379 
onwards the silver falls into eleven 
groups, with magistrates’ names. The 
normal weight of the tetradrachm ap- 
pears to be c. 14-50 gm., but the authors 
are wisely inconclusive on the question 
of the derivation or choice of this stan- 
dard. Some interesting facts emerge 
relative to Gaebler’s frequent recogni- 
tion of modern forgeries among the 
Northern Greek coinages, and Gaebler’s 
conclusions, here at least, may need 
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fresh examination. The corpus lists 
6 gold staters, and, of silver, 305 tetra- 
drachms, 304 tetrobols, 11 diobols, and 
18 hemiobols: the curiously high pro- 
portion of anvil to punch dies might 
have received comment, as the series is 
so continuous. Detailed attention is 
paid to the analysis of hoards found at 
Olynthus, and the hoard-coins, together 


with examples of every die listed in the 
corpus, are illustrated on a long series 
of plates, the quality of which, however, 
varies considerably, chiefly owing to the 
photographing of many coins direct, 
rather than all from casts. 

C. H. V. SUTHERLAND. 


Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. 


TWO TRAVEL BOOKS 


E. A. GARDNER: Greece and the Aegean 
New edition, revised by STANLEY 
Casson. Pp. x-+252; 31 photographs, 
4 maps. London: Harrap, 1938. 
Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Zabelle C. Boyaj1aAn: In Greece with 
Pen and Palette. Pp. x+205; 16 full- 
colour photogravure plates, 2 maps. 
London: Dent, 1938. Cloth, 15s. 

PROFESSOR ERNEST GARDNER’S book 
has been found so useful that a new and 
improved edition has been brought out 
by Mr. Casson. Mr. Casson has brought 
it up to date by giving some account 
of recent excavation in Athens, Ithaca, 
Troy, and elsewhere; he has added a 
page or two on Thasos and Cyprus; 
and in several places he gives more 
definite information on the contents of 
museums and the style and technique 
of their contents. One interesting, and 
just, alteration is: Ist edn. ‘In many 
villages . . . it is possible to hire motor- 
cars—usually such as have seen their 
best days elsewhere’; 2nd edn. ‘. 

—which are usually in good condition 

and well-driven.’ About one-third of 

the illustrations are new, and better. 

Better paper and type leave the book, 

though slightly longer, of the same size 

and pleasanter to use. Mr. Casson’s 
excellent chapter on Constantinople 
remains. 

Professor Gardner is not ecstatic, but 
Miss Boyajian is. ‘The Parthenon was 
in front of us, massive, hoary, lost in its 
own reflections, paralysed with grief.’ 
The thread of her book is a description 
of two sketching-tours in Greece, and 


very lively some of it is. To this is 
added, as it seems, whatever comes into 
the writer’s head—not necessarily a bad 
way of writing a travel-book. There are 
imaginative reconstructions (im situ) 
of scenes of mythology and history, 
depressing parallels (which the writer’s 
half-Armenian descent enables her to 
appreciate) between ancient and modern 
dishonesty in statecraft ; with art-criti- 
cism, onslaughts on the restoration of 
ancient buildings, and a fine contempt 
for everything Byzantine—yet it is sad 
to hear those fine historic names Porto 
Leone and Cape Colonna denounced as 
‘atrocities’. 

But impulsiveness should not mean 
inaccuracy. The ‘general reader’, having 
been told that the hill at Olympia is 
called Kronos, is taken into the museum 
and introduced to two genuine works by 
Praxiteles, the Hermes and the Nike— 
an odd mistake for a painter to make; 
and ‘the Greeks had as little in common 
with him [the Persian] as with the cen- 
taurs and dragons that their ancestors 
had slain’. And it would be interesting 
to meet the chauffeur from Bralo who, 
when a blue line of sea came in sight, 
remarked in perfect Latin ‘Korinthi- 
acus Sinus’. When Miss Boyajian is not 
being romantic or slapdash she is very 
good: herdescriptions of Nauplia and the 
interior of Ithaca are admirable. Of 
the paintings, at least as reproduced 
here, it is not possible to say as much. 


H. D. F. Kitto. 
University of Glasgow. 
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SYMBOLAE OSLOENSES 


Symbolae Osloenses. Ediderunt S. Ert- 
REM et E. SKARD. Fasc. XIV, XV- 
XVI, XVII, XVIII. Pp. 137, 208, 
106, 134. Oslo: Brggger, 1935-8. 
Paper. 

TuE first of these volumes begins ill. 

We are well rid of tupavixds in 

Berthelot Alch. gr. 309, 3-9, but can 

do without O. Lagercrantz’s dre 7 pavf, 

xdaupos (his form of xionpis). Better is 

A. Wilhelm’s paper on 7oAAdv and 

the like. For his treatment of Anth. Pal. 

vii. 729 (by the way, he introduces a 

non-reflexive édv) see C.Q. xxxi (1937), 

160. He deals also with Plato Tim. 

29 C, reading «imévrwv and con- 

necting yndevos Frrov therewith. 

In XV-XVI G. Bjérck discusses at 
length the first poem (@ zai, réAos pev 
. . .) of Semonides. S. Pantzerhielm 
Thomas’s demonstration that Sallust’s 
debt to Plato is not direct has bearings 
on a question since discussed in C. Phil. 
xxxii (1937), 72 ff.: whether Sallust 
wrote the Second Suasoria. 

In picking out these few items I have 
had in mind that about the rest the 
specialist will find adequate guidance 
in Bibliotheca philologica classica and 
L’Année philologique. Of XVII, which 
has not yet reached that stage, I say 
more. 


P. TREVES: Démosthéne, La troisitme Philippique, 
avec Introduction et Commentaire. Pp. 138. 
Liége: Dessain, 1938. Paper. 

THOSE who are familiar with Dr. Treves’s earlier 
writings on Demosthenes will be glad to see this 
edition of the Third Philippic. The Introduction 
is almost entirely historical, and is sane, balanced, 
and (it is needless to say) well written. The 
Commentary also is largely historical. It consists 
for the most part of an exposition which is often 
almost a paraphrase, with explanations which 
interpret almost every sentence in the text in the 
light of the history of the time. This work is very 
thoroughly and accurately done, and the edition 
should be of special interest to those who care 
more for history than for grammar and linguistic 
criticism. There is an abundance of quotations 
of parallel passages from other speeches. 

There are a few places in which the notes might 
be improved. In § 29 éyvwxds (‘resolved’) is mis- 
translated, and xai in xai means 
‘even’. The force of the aorist puofoa in § 53 is 
missed, and sois the exact meaning of eferafnre (§ 2), 
tpupar (§ 4), (§ 4), pr xai (§ 12), dva- 

4598 


Starting from yéAacpa (P.V. 
go), G. Rudberg discusses ‘the smile of 
Nature’ in Greek and Latin, perhaps 
connecting it too much with subdued 
light. In P.V. 885 f., AoAepot Adyou 
taiovo’ (he will not have zraiovo’) . 
mpos KUuaow arns, he finds allusion to 
the impact upon the sea of a storm of 
dust or sand. E. Skard continues from 
XV-XVI, as also in XVIII, his studies 
of Nemesios in relation to Poseidonios, 
Galen, and Origen. S. Eitrem makes ‘a 
few remarks’ (twenty-three pages of 
them) ‘on ozovdj, OaddAds, and other 
extra payments in papyri’. N. Stang 
examines Cicero’s reluctance to render 
a privative by im-. E. Smemo writes on 
the technique of ‘Personenzeichnung’, 
character-drawing, in Juvenal. The 
other contents of this volume are 
slighter, and can wait the turn of the 
bibliographical mills. 

From XVIII, which I have not yet 
had time to study in detail, I will 
mention only an article which seems 
important, ‘L’accent grec et latin’ by 
A. Trampe Badtker, and a shorter one 
‘Sur l’accent du latin’ by A. Sommer- 
felt. 

E. HARRISON. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


BaddAovar (§ 16), wepixdarew (§ 22). In § 26 a note is 
wanted on xa7’ €6vn. The only misprints which I 
have noticed are dywvoerjoavras in § 32 and 
teOvavat in the note on § 65. 

A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 


G. A. Rizzo: Demostene, La seconda Olintiaca. 
Con Introduzione e Commento. Pp. xiv+94. 
Leghorn: R. Giusti, 1938. Paper, L. 7.60. 

Tus edition is one of a series intended for use 

in schools, and only differs from the majority of 

English school editions of the Classics in the 

extreme fullness of the notes, which occupy at 

least ten tiraes as much space as the text. They 
are printed below the text (which seldom extends 
to more than three or four lines to each page), 
and almost every word and sentence is translated. 

Practically nothing is left for the student to do 

for himself, and with the notes before him he must 

have a very easy time in class. If, however, he 
studies the notes as they deserve, he should learn 

a great deal. The explanations given are most 

lucid, the parallel passages numerous and well 

chosen, the choice between alternative renderings 
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generally sound; the distinctions between almost 
synonymous words are carefully made, if at times 
a little over-subtle, and the commentary as a 
whole is a work of thoroughly sound and diligent 
scholarship. The Introduction lays special stress 
on the strongly marked ethical atmosphere of the 
speech, in which Philip is depicted with the fea- 
tures of the typical tyrant, and therefore as bound 
to fail. In a school edition there is no room for 
much critical discussion of the text. The editor 
generally follows Fuhr: but it may be doubted 
whether he is right in attributing the form aiei 
to Demosthenes. 
A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 


Demosthenes, Private Orations, Vol. II. With an 
English translation by A. T. MuRRAY. Pp. viii+ 
420. (Loeb Classical Library.) London: Heine- 
mann, 1939. Cloth, 1os. net (leather, 12s. 6d.). 

THE general character of this edition was indicated 

in C.R. 1937, p. 176. The second volume has all 

the merits of its predecessor, being unpretentious, 
careful, and readable. The meaning seems some- 

times to be missed, as on p. 13 (c. 13), where ‘if I 

passed over...’ can hardly be right, but the level 

of accuracy is high, and these dishonest orations 
are so full of traps and difficulties that occasional 
slips are inevitable. Murray does not try to go 
deeply into the countless questions of law and fact 
which arise, but the limits of space at his disposal 
justify him, and such comments as he makes are 
sound and judicious. 

D. S. ROBERTSON. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


K. von Fritz: Philosophie und sprachlicher Aus- 
druck bet Demokrit, Plato und Aristoteles. Pp. 92. 
New York, London, etc.: Stechert. Paper, $1.50. 

THOUGH one must not forget the importance of 

76 pr onovddlew trois dvépact, this study has 

its value as an unusual kind of meditation on 

several of the more important concepts of Greek 
philosophy. Fritz discusses with much subtlety 
the general difficulty—not fully solved, he thinks, 
even by Aristotle—of giving verbal expression to 
philosophic concepts, and the manner in which 
the Greeks built up their philosophic vocabulary, 
sometimes by coining new forms (like Democritus’ 

or Aristotle’s xaBddov), sometimes by giv- 

ing new meanings to words already in use (as 

Democritus did to orovyeia, according to Fritz, 

or Plato to i8éa), and sometimes by devising novel 

combinations (like 76 ri qv elva) of ordinary words. 

Fritz acutely analyses these and similar formations, 

and seeks to state their meaning with precision. 

He expresses many highly speculative views: 

Democritus shares equally with Leucippus the 

credit (or discredit) for the atomic theory ; Socra- 

tes always used a circumlocution for what Aris- 
totle calls 7é xaédov; Plato’s ‘starting-point’ was 
exclusively Socratic, and apparently owed nothing 
to Heraclitus; the importance of Democritus in 
the development from Parmenides to Plato is 
overestimated (what indications are there that 
Plato ever heard of atomism?); évreAdyeua (ana- 
lysed as éavr@ rédos éxew) is regarded as a 


coinage of Aristotle (but what then of évredeydis, 
‘effectively’, rightly read by Burnet in Plato, 
Laws go5e?). It is not quite true that there are 
no new word-formations in Plato, as a glance at 
(e.g.) Campbell’s Sophistes, pp. xxiv ff., would 
show. Plato’s uses of el8os, id€a, ovoia are 
the main theme of the Platonic section ; the treat- 
ment of them is excellent, but it is curious that 
no reference is made to previous discussions not 
unattended by important controversies. A fuller 
reference to Plato’s peculiar attitude towards 
technical terms, text-books and writing in general, 
might have helped in the task of distinguishing 
between the linguistic standpoints of Plato and 
Aristotle. 
J. TATE. 


University of St. Andrews. 


J. L. Stocks: Reason and Intuition, and other 
essays. Pp. xxii+259. London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1939. Cloth, 12s. 6d. 

WirtH the exception of a fragment on Will and 

Action in Ethics, which was posthumously pub- 

lished in Philosophy, all the essays in this volume 

were printed by Stocks in his lifetime, and the 
philosopher will be glad to have them collected 
together. Apart from the first, from which the 
title of the volume is taken, and three on religious 
belief, most of the other essays are concerned with 
ethics and politics. In reading them, the classical 
scholar will often be reminded of Plato and Aris- 
totle, especially of Aristotle’s doctrine of the formal 
cause, but he will find nothing of direct assistance 
in the study of ancient philosophy. He may there- 
fore regret that the volume does not contain those 
of Stocks’s contributions to the Classical Quarterly 
which were not included in The Limits of Purpose, 
though a list of these is given in a Note by the 
Provost of Oriel. Miss Emmet’s introduction is 
a graceful tribute to Stocks as a man and a 


thinker. 
T. M. Knox. 
University of St. Andrews. 


Aristote, Rhétorique. Tome II (Livre II). Texte 
établi et traduit par M. Durour. (Collection 
des Universités de France.) Paris: ‘Les Belles 
Lettres’, 1938. Paper, 25 fr. 

THis second volume of the Budé edition of Aris- 
totle’s Rhetoric is the last to come from the hand 
of M. Dufour, whose death is recorded in a pre- 
fatory note. The final revision of the work had to 
be left to other hands: and to that cause some 
imperfections may be attributed. 

For the first seventeen chapters, those upon 
7a0n and 74, the translation is good and service- 
able, though not faultless. When the real diffi- 
culties begin, with chapter 18, Dufour at first 
deserts us. Nothing in the translation, notes, or 
prefatory analysis suggests that he feels any 
difficulty in the interpretation of that chapter, let 
alone resolves the difficulties that others feel. 
Indeed the translation, mistaking the sense of 
at 139117, increases the obscurity 
by failing to indicate that 7a dydioPyrovpeva are 
judicial questions as opposed to deliberative ones 
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(wept dv Bovdevovra). Elsewhere also, as at 1401 
828, the editor sometimes passes in silence over 
unresolved difficulties which make the text and 
translation unintelligible; though he gives through- 
out a number of useful notes, and the introductory 
analysis amounts almost to a running com- 
mentary. The translation of the second part of 
the book, as of the first, though occasionally free 
to the verge of error, is generally reliable. One or 
two points deserve notice. At 139419 the quota- 
tion from the Medea is rendered in different words 
from those used at #29, as though the translator 
missed the reference. 1399%24 Jet pév odv Snunyo- 
peiv (But on the other hand one should speak in public) 
is quite mistranslated. Just below an ingenious 
interpretation is suggested of the obscure fAai- 
owas. At 139419 and 139717 the text translated 
is not that printed. At 140010 Dufour makes no 
trouble; but neither does anyone else that I know, 
though the sense is most unsatisfactory. 

This edition will certainly not supplant the 
Loeb, but may well supplement it. 

D. A. G. HINKs. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


J. A. Moore: Sophocles and Areté. Pp. xii+78. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press 
(London: Milford), 1938. Cloth, 6s. 

THIs is an ‘essay written for honors in History 

and Literature at Harvard College’. It is pleasant 

to read, although it does not contain anything 
startlingly new. But the author has faced some 
of the Sophoclean problems—his perfection and 
calmness (in the bad sense), his attitude to the 
sophists, and his belief in personality (arete). It 
is perhaps a pity that he says little about Aeschy- 
lus, but his chapters on the Sophists and Euripides 
are good. He rightly criticizes those who call 
Sophocles a fatalist, but his attempt to prove the 
blamelessness of the chief characters does not 
carry conviction: they have the faults of their 
greatness, and Oedipus himself admits that he 
struck the driver of Laius ‘in anger’. Sophrosyne, 
as well as eusebeia and, physis, is an essential of 

Sophoclean thought. 

T. B. WEBSTER. 
University of Manchester. 


C. C. JERNIGAN: Incongruity in Aristophanes. Pp. 
48. Menasha, Wis.: Banta Publishing Company, 
1939. Paper. 

THERE have been well-grounded complaints that 

doctorates are too often awarded to students for 

grubbing in some hitherto deservedly neglected 
dust-heap, when their time might have been spent 
to better purpose in gaining an acquaintance with 
great literature. Dr. Jernigan is fortunate in hav- 
ing had Aristophanes as his prescribed field of 
study. ‘Incongruity’ is a recognized source of 
laughter, and it has been his task to set out those 
jests of Aristophanes which fall under this head. 

He has subdivided them roughly in four chapters 

dealing respectively with ‘degradation and mag- 

nification of people’ (‘people’ including birds, 
beetles, and gnats), ‘surprise words’ (wap’ 
parody, and comic coinages. This last chapter, 
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perhaps the most useful, is largely indebted to the 
work of C. W. Peppler. But even here it has not 
been the author’s,aim to shed new light on old 
jokes. He has been content to classify them, and 
his chief difficulty has been to separate incon- 
gruity from derision; derision (of the audience) 
he finds, somewhat surprisingly, in the dvaBidnv 
vuv madw of Ran. 177—a Bergsonian might rather 
hail it as illustrating the ludicrous effect of rigidly 
mechanical logic. There are some transatlanti- 
cisms: ‘the joke is on Socrates’; and some rather 
naive writing: a whole paragraph is thought neces- 
sary for expounding, without reference to Shake- 
speare, what Shakespeare said in a dozen words 
about ‘A jest’s prosperity’. The suggestion of 
‘Pittsburgh, Hell and Chicago’ as a parallel to 
Ran. 187 (p. 21) is less startling than it would have 
been if it had not been apparent that Taenarum’s 
special connexion with the underworld has been 


forgotten. 
J. TATE. 


University of St. Andrews. 


W. J. OaTEs and E. O’NEILL: The Complete Greek 
Drama. All the extant tragedies of Aeschylus, 
Sophocles, and Euripides, and the comedies of 
Aristophanes and Menander, in a variety of 
translations. 2 vols. Pp. 1+1186; vi+1236; 
2 half-tone plates, 1 text-figure. New York: 
Random House, 1938. Buckram. 

Ir is impossible to do more than indicate briefly 

the main features of this massive and handsome 

publication. The first volume contains a general 
introduction, in which Mr. Oates deals with 

Tragedy and Mr. O’Neill with Comedy, and the 

translations of Aeschylus, Sophocles, and eleven 

plays of Euripides. The second contains the other 
plays of Euripides, Aristophanes, and Menander’s 

Samia, Epitrepontes, and Perikeiromene, followed 

by a glossary of names and unfamiliar words. 

The general introduction describes the theatre 

(with diagram), and gives a short account of the 

literary forms and their history, with biographies 

of the five authors. Each play is preceded by a 

short historical and critical introduction and fol- 

lowed by a few explanatory notes. 

In selecting the translations, the editors have 
taken as their main criteria ‘essential correspon- 
dence to the Greek original considered as a whole, 
plus as close fidelity as possible to the original in 
specific detail’. For Aeschylus, they have chosen 
E. D. A. Morshead’s verse translations, except for 
the Persae (R. Potter—verse) and Prometheus 
(Paul Elmer More—prose and verse). For Sopho- 
cles, they have gone to Jebb, except for Ajax 
(R. C. Trevelyan—verse) and Philoctetes (Thomas 
Francklyn—verse). For Euripides, they have 
depended mainly on E. P. Coleridge’s prose 
versions; the exceptions are Alcestis (Richard 
Aldington—prose and verse), Troades, Bacchae, 
and Rhesus (Gilbert Murray), [phigenia in Tauris 
and Jon (Potter), and Iphigenia in Aulis (F. M. 
Stawell—verse). Except for the Frogs (Gilbert 
Murray), the versions of Aristophanes are in 
prose and anonymous. Menander is translated 
(in prose) and provided with introductions by 
L. A. Post. 
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One may legitimately regret that more verse 
translations have not been included; but we do 
not know what translations the editors were free 
to use, and even as it stands the collection should 
be useful to the Greekless readers for whom it is 
primarily intended. 


University of Manchester. 


J. A. DAVISON. 


Bruno SNELL: Leben und Meinungen der Sieben 
Weisen: Griechische und lateinische Quellen- 
stiicke aus 2000 Jahren mit der deutschen 
Ubertragung. Pp. 180. Munich: Heimeran, 
1938. Paper, RM. 3.2 (bound, 4). 

It is difficult to see to what audience this book 
is addressed. Since its passages are linked merely 
by vague generalities in the way of editorial com- 
ment, very slightly documented, and occasionally 
conflated, it cannot be regarded as a serious source- 
book, and is presumably popular; but the figures 
of the Seven Sages, apart from Solon, are so in- 
distinct, and their opinions, for the most part, so 
dull, that they are not likely to make much appeal 
to the general reader. 

The chief authorities are naturally Herodotus 
and Diogenes Laertius; the former supplies the 
most interesting passages, but is so well known as 
hardly to justify another translation of the Solon 
story. Nor is it easy to see on what principle a 
distinction is drawn between die historischen 
Gestalten and friihe Legenden; the appearance of 
Arion and his dolphin in the former section is 
surely both irrelevant and surprising, and die 
Weitsen bei Kroisos form yet a third section, which 
it is not made clear whether the reader is to accept 
as legendary or as historical. The span of two 
thousand years claimed in the title is rather 
precariously bridged for its second half by some 
anonymous Christian passages attributing Messi- 
anic prophecies to the Sages, and by the intro- 
ductory portion of a Latin version of the medieval 
story of the Seven Wise Masters. 

The translations, where I have tested them, 
seem sound, but on p. 44 dAdo. te of mavres . . 
oogiotai ... xai is translated as if it were 
of te mavres, a mistake repeated by implica- 
tion on p. 65; on p. 22 od mAciwv Adyos 7 TaV 
dAAwv is translated as ‘dessen Wort mehr Sinn hat 
als das der anderen’; and on p. 52 dveverxdevov 
is given a very unorthodox rendering. There are a 
few other small errors, but these must suffice. 

W. HamILTON. 

Eton College, Windsor. 


Martin Braun: History and Romance in Graeco- 
Oriental Literature. Pp. xiii+106. Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1938. Cloth, 7s. 6d. 

IN an interesting study Dr. Braun argues that the 

various Oriental peoples reacted to their subjec- 

tion to one another and to the Greeks by creating 
idealized accounts of their own national heroes, in 
which history was tempered with a large element 
of myth and romance. In the early centuries of 
the Christian era a floating mass of such popular 
stories was conflated and reshaped by Greek- 
speaking writers into a more cultivated and self- 
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conscious literary form. Apart from a few more 
obscure indications, the theory is based on the 
relation of the Testaments of the Twelve Patriarchs 
(c. 100 B.C.) to Philo and Josephus in Jewish 
literature, and on the relation of the Alexander 
Romance and fragments such as those of the 
Ninus Romance to the characteristic Greek novel. 
Noteworthy are the permanence of certain motifs 
and the influence of Hellenistic narrative tech- 
nique on more primitive types of composition. 
The greater part of the book is devoted to an 
examination of the Potiphar story as it appears 
in Genesis, the Testament of Joseph, and 
Josephus respectively, and its relation to the 
corresponding Phaedra myth; it is shown that 
within the framework of this story are included 
many other erotic motifs which are used in the 
later Greek novels and also in other romantic 
literature. For much of what Dr. Braun has to 
say the evidence is slight, and he cannot be said 
to have proved all his points conclusively; but 
the book is well documented, and the argument is 
sober and seems to be sound as far as it goes. He 
might with advantage have cast his net a little 
wider instead of over-elaborating some rather 
obvious points. 
R. M. RATTENBURY. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


W. E. BiakE: Chariton’s Chaereas and Callirhoe 
translated from the Greek. Pp. vii+125. Ann 
Arbor: University of Michigan Press (London: 
Milford), 1939. Cloth, $2 or gs. 

CuaritTo had to wait many centuries for recogni- 

tion, but full amends for the shortcomings of the 

past have been made by Mr. Blake, who now 
follows up his elaborate edition of the text with 

a sumptuous English translation. Other Greek 

novelists found Elizabethan translators at a time 

when Charito’s very existence was unknown ; there 
was an anonymous English translation of Charito 
in the eighteenth century, but it was not based 
on the Greek, so that the credit for the first genuine 
translation belongs to a twentieth-century Ameri- 
can scholar. Mr. Blake’s translation is accurate, 
far more accurate than an Elizabethan translator’s 
would have been; but Charito would perhaps find 
more admirers if Mr. Blake had been less con- 
scientious. Contemporary readers of Greek novels 
presumably expected a highly rhetorical style, but 
it cannot but jar on a modern reader, who will be 

astonished to find such matter clothed in such a 

form. ‘Was not it enough for you to become the 

wife of another while Chaereas was alive, but must 
you also become a mother?’ is a fair translation 
of Gre yur) yéyovas dAAov Xaipéou 

Lavros, yéyovas (iv. 3. 10); but would 

the Greek reader find the sentiment as ridiculously 

expressed as the English? If Greekless readers 
are to be introduced to Greek novels as good 
stories, and that is Mr. Blake’s aim, it would 
perhaps be wiser not to follow the Greek style 
too closely but to represent it by something better 
adapted to modern expectations. 

R. M. RATTENBURY. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 
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J. HummeEv: Griechische Wirtschaftsrechnungen 
und Verwandtes. Papyri Iandanae, Fasc. VIII, 
pp. 351-390; plates XXV, XXVI. Leipzig 
and Berlin: Teubner, 1938. Paper, RM. 3. 

Epitors of papyri usually embark on accounts, 
particularly if fragmentary, without enthusiasm, 
and it must be admitted that the examples here 
published are both scrappy and unexciting, but 
the editor (who has done his work admirably) has 
managed to extract matter of interest from them. 
The last, for example, an account of wine dating 
from about A.D. 600, gives a list of clerics, appar- 
ently arranged in order of dignity, which eccle- 
siastical historians will find worthy of study, and 
there are some words which deserve the attention 
of lexicographers in 150 and 151. On the whole, 
however, it must be admitted that this fasciculus 
of the well-known series does not amount to very 
much. 

The papyri range in date from the second 
century B.C. to the end of the Byzantine period. 
In 146, I. 3 I would suggest xai ds [ereppotbis 
for the editor’s xai "Aomereppodfis. In IV. 4 of 
the same the fascimile suggests (yiverar) To(B:), 
but the amount is perhaps too small for a whole 


month. 
H. I. BELL. 
British Museum. 


W. H. P. Hatcu: The Principal Uncial Manu- 
scripts of the New Testament. Pp. xiv+34; 76 
facsimiles. Chicago: University of Chicago Press 
(Cambridge: University Press), 1939. Cloth, 
50s. 

FacsIMILES of Greek New Testament MSS. are 

familiar enough from various modern works, and 

Vogels has even published a selection of leading 

New Testament MSS. in various languages, but 

never, I think, has any one issued a comprehensive 

series of the oldest known Greek MSS, of the N.T. 

in what appears to be their chronological order. 

Professor Hatch has in this work given a most 

interesting conspectus of the writing of the better 

class of N.T. MSS. from the second to the eleventh 
or twelfth century. The originals of thirteen of 
them are on papyrus, and the remainder of the 

76 plates are from vellum or parchment manu- 

scripts. The fourth century is represented by the 

Vaticanus and the Sinaiticus, the fifth by the 

Alexandrinus, Ephraemi rescriptus, Washingto- 

niensis, and Codex Bezae. The most numerous 

later specimens come from the sixth, ninth, and 
tenth centuries. Quite a considerable number of 
these manuscripts have never been reproduced in 
published photographs before. Among the most 
interesting of the specimens in the present col- 
lection are the (Chester-Beatty+Ann Arbor) MS. 
of the Pauline Epistles, the Chester-Beatty Apoca- 
lypse, the Basle Gospels (plate 38), the Barberini 

St. John (41), the Laura MS. (42), the Koridethi 

MS. (44), the Leningrad MS. (51), the Tiflis MS. 

(55), and the Andreensis (60). Each plate is ac- 

companied by an introduction describing its main 

palaeographical and textual features. The book 
is admirably indexed, and is prefaced by an intro- 
duction of exceptional importance to all who are 


interested in ancient handwriting, as writing mate- 
rials and the external characteristics of ancient 
books are discussed in an up-to-date way with 
many references. So much has been learnt on 
these matters in recent years that the books and 
articles of a decade ago are now in great part 


antiquated. 
A. SOUTER. 
Oxford. 


Gertrude Mary Hirst: Collected Classical Papers. 
Pp. xii+117. Oxford: Blackwell, 1938. Cloth, 
6s. 


Except the last, a study of Book ITI of Herodotus 
regarded as an indictment of tyranny, the papers 
here collected are reprints. From C.R. come a 
defence of Ps.-Acron’s view of Hor. Od. I. vi. 1-2, 
a justification of limina Dauniae in Od. ml. iv. 10 
by comparison with I. xxii, the proposal of rapto 
for parcen in Stat. S. 1. vi. 8, and notes on the 
verbal technique of Cat. lxiv and imitations of it 
in Horace, on Ovid’s use of Virgil, on the Jewish 
pedlar’s faenum in Juv. iii. 14, and on the Attic 
port used by the Delian theoria; from American 
journals a discussion of atque in Geo. i. 203, and 
notes on symmetry in Juvenal and on the coiffure 
of vi. 486 ff. in the light of archaeology. Two 
longer papers deal with Virgilian dates. One of 
them finds signs of retractatio in the prologue of the 
Georgics: accepting the story of the laudes Galli, 
Miss Hirst argues that 14-15 were inserted, with 
necessary adjustments, at the same time as the 
epyllion. The other deals with Aen. vii and argues 
on literary grounds that it was the first book to be 
written; it is doubtful whether the lines of Pro- 
pertius, II. xxxiv. 61-4, have as clear a reference 
to Aen. vii and viii as she would impute to them. 
Two papers are concerned with Livy: one suggests 
that the use of augustior in reference to Hercules 
(i. 7. 9) and Romulus (i. 8. 9) is intended to prepare 
for the mention of Augustus in i. 19. 4; the second 
argues that Livy’s age at his death was not 76 
but 89, and that the death of Drusus in 9 B.c. may 
have been chosen by Livy himself as the terminus 
of his work. 

Miss Hirst believes that the most valuable 
commentary on classical authors is often to be 
found in themselves. Her studies put that belief 
into practice, and she brings to them a fresh and 
original mind, a sense of the value of words and 
the technique of verse, and an eye for the rhetoric 
which provides a key to the understanding of 
much of Latin literature. There is a curious slip 
on p. 53: a note on the date of Catullus’ birth seems 
to ascribe to Lafaye as a novelty a suggestion 
which was made more than fifty years earlier by 
Schwabe and repeated by Munro. 

C. J. ForDYCE. 

University of Glasgow. 


F. Curist: Die rémische Weltherrschaft in der 
antiken Dichtung. (Tibinger Beitrige zur 
Altertumswissenschaft, Heft 31.) Pp. xvi+215. 
Stuttgart and Berlin: Kohlhammer, 1938. 
Paper, (export price) RM. 7.20. 

THE picture of Roman world-power as drawn by 
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Latin poets is the subject of this methodical 
inquiry. It is based on a wide compilation of 
relevant passages (indexed in a Verzeichnis). 
Hitherto the fullest collection has been that of 
Gernentz, Laudes Romae, Rostock, 1919. But 
other passages adduced in this work round off a 
sketch into a picture. The range extends to 
writers of the late and endangered empire and even 
to Christian poets like Optatianus Porfyrius. The 
main aspects studied are the spatial extent of the 
empire and its prospective duration, the poets’ 
coupling of their own immortality with an assumed 
eternity of the empire, evolution of world-power, 
epithets applied to the Tiber and Rome, pillars 
of world-power with functions of the guardian 
princeps, and basic factors (military, moral, and 
supernatural) which contributed to Rome’s 
mastery of the world. In a concluding synopsis 
one of the interesting surveys is that of the attitude 
of individual poets to the idea of world-dominion. 

The catalogues of epithets grow monotonous at 
times, though the author meritoriously prints in 
full the essential parts of his quotations—in fact, 
some are repeated under different heads. The 
elaborate list of peoples inside the empire is an 
offshoot of the rhetorical éyxdpysa from 
the time of the panegyrics on Alexander. With 
this is linked a catalogue of rivers and mountains 
which not merely recalls stereotyped rhetorical 
use but possesses historical value. Here the back- 
ground of significant events is given in explanation. 

Slips overlooked are paritur for pariter (p. 15), 
vacet for vacat (19 and 22), Rutlilius (57), nes for 
nec (58): it is more unfortunate when grammar is 
violated by quae for quas in Lucan 8. 275 (p. 13) 
and amnis for amnibus (50). The emperor who 
disgraced Sejanus was Tiberius, not Nero (14), 
and the familiar sentence in Agricola, 30, should 
not end pacem nominant (111). 

J. Wicut Durr. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


A. D. Simpson: M. Minucii Felicis Octavius. 
Prolegomena, Text, and Critical Notes. Pp. 
viii+112. New York: Columbia University, 
1938. Paper. 

OF the many editions of this work this is the first 
by an American and the first by a woman. The 
introduction covers the topics of characters, date, 
style, clausulae, manuscripts, and earliest editions 
succinctly and in a very sane and competent 
fashion. Then follows the text, based on Waltzing’s 
editions. The critical notes, which fill 36 pages, 
are no mere apparatus criticus, though that is 
embodied. When occasion demands, the editor 
permits herself a considerable amount of space 
for discussion. A good bibliography concludes the 
volume, which is of value to the scholar and will 
also be admirable for class use. 

It might have been mentioned (p. 32) that De la 
Barre in his edition of Tertullian and Arnobius! 
(Paris, 1580) gives the eighth book of Arnobius the 
alternative title ‘Vel potius Minutii Octavius’. 
In the text, hiemps of the MS. should be preferred 


1 Marchesi also omits mention of this edition in 
his Arnobius (Paravia series, 1934). 


to hiems (17.8) and Eufrates of the MS. to Euphrates 
(18.3; cf. 19. 4, etc.). In the notes, p. 95 read 
Ieiunio for the antiquated Jeiuniis. In the 
bibliography, under Elmenhorstius, correct 1912 
to 1612; under de Labriolle, for 1920 read ed. 2, 
1924; under Schanz, for 2, 1905 read 3, 1922. The 
following editions have been overlooked: A. 
Schoene (Leipzig, 1913), J. S. Phillimore (war-time 
Glasgow reprint of Boenig), T. Fahy (Dublin, 1919) 
G. H. Rendall (London and New York, 1931). 

The paper and printing are worthy of this 
accurate book. 

A. SOUTER. 


Oxford. 


D. T. Grmporn: The Syntax of the Simple Cases 
in St. Hilary of Poitiers. Pp. xviiit+190. (The 
Catholic University of America Patristic Studies, 
Vol. LIV.) Washington, D.C.: Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, 1939. Paper, $2. 

Hivary belongs to the group of more literary Latin 

Fathers, and in knowledge of Greek stands very 

high among them. His use of the cases conforms 

wonderfully to the classical standard. In this work, 
the product of much industry and care, Dr. Gim- 
born has followed the case-classification in the 

1928 edition of Stolz and Schmalz, and illustrated 

the various uses from the writings of Hilary, 

which for the most part have been well edited. 

I have found very little to criticize in the work, 

and merely note some points capable of improve- 

ment. The Verona edition of 1730, being the best 
complete edition, should not have been over- 
looked; p. xvi, for ‘Columbkille’ read ‘Colum- 
kille’; p. xvii, Lofstedt’s Vermischte Studien zur 
lateinischen Sprachkunde und Syntax (1936) should 
have been added, and under Roby ‘1879’ should 
be ‘1889’. The author has tried to keep scripture 
diction apart from Hilary’s own, but has over- 
looked certain scripture passages, such as assuere 

(p. 18), tpse in figura etc. (p. 49), which is Phil. ii. 

6, dominus maiestatis (p. 61), which is 1 Cor. ii. 8, 

illigare (p. 79), concorporalis (p. 91) = Eph. iii. 6, 

multo, etc. (p. 140). Further, the following errors 

or omissions occur: oblatrat for oblatret (p. 24); 

intimare (pp. 30, 74), the classic article in Archiv, 

iii. 108-16, will supply omissions; ‘Quintillian’ 

(p. 61); ‘Annian.’ for ‘Anian.’ (p. 69); ‘the Greek 

Itala’ (p. 69) = LXX (!); on p. 70 genitus is a 

mere misprint of the gemitus of the Verona edition, 

which the author conjectures; immergere (p. 80) 

add Arn. Lact. Ambst ; consanguineius (p. 92) for 

consanguineus; inennarabilis (p. 107). twice for 

—* dignitati (p. 109) for ‘Roby’ read 

‘Souter’. 


Oxford. 


A. SOUTER. 


Nouum Testamentum Domini Nostri Iesu Christi 
Latine secundum editionem Sancti Hieronymi 
. .. rec. I. WoRDSWoRTH et H. I. WHITE... 
H.F.D.Sparxset C. Ignkins. Partis II fasc. VI. 
1 Tim. 2 Tim. Tit. Philem. rec. H. F. D. S. 
Pp. iv, 575-678. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1939. Paper, 15s. 

I is now fifty years since the first part of this 
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» great edition was published, and nothing still 
remains to be done but the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
the ‘Catholic’ (Canonical) Epistles and the Apoca- 
lypse. The part just published has followed its 
predecessor in less than two years, the shortest 
interval, I fancy, that has passed between the 
issues of two successive parts. We may therefore 
expect to have the whole work in our hands before 
many years have passed. It is not necessary at 
this time of day to describe the character of the 
book. Mr. Sparks, who since the death of Dean 
White has been able to consult Burkitt, Streeter, 
and Canon Jenkins in difficulties, has proved 
himself thoroughly competent to perform his task. 
I have only one slight qualification to make, and 
this would apply equally to fascicles for which 
Mr. Sparks was in no way responsible. It is that 
the editors have not possessed quite that thorough 
acquaintance with the best editions of the Latin 
Fathers that is desirable, particularly where Bibli- 
cal quotations are concerned, as, for example, in 
the matter of the Latin translations of Origen’s 
works. When inferior editions are used, the evi- 
dence is apt to be unsound. The classical student 
should perhaps be reminded that works of Jerome, 
when edited as this Vulgate is, are authorities of 
the first importance for the orthography of Latin 
words, as Jerome was well taught in Rome, and 
took great interest in such matters. 

A, SOUTER. 
Oxford. 


R. M. Hauser: The Late Latin Vocabulary of the 
Moralia of Saint Gregory the Great. A morpho- 
logical and semasiological study. Pp. xiii+-153. 
(Catholic University of America Studies in 
Medieval and Renaissance Latin, Vol. vii.) 
Washington, D.C.: Catholic University of 
America, 1938. Paper, $2. 

In this series there have already appeared two 

studies on St. Gregory, one on the vocabulary of 

the Letters, the other on that of the Dialogues. The 
present work carries the investigation of his 
language a stage farther. Like its predecessors it 
follows the method adopted by H. Goelzer in his 
monograph on St. Avitus. The Late Latin words 

(those dating from the period of Apuleius) are 

listed under the headings of Neologisms, Words of 

Recent Coinage, and Foreign Loan Words, and 

for each word in the last two groups some indica- 

tion of its extension is given from the Thesaurus 
and other lexica. Other sections deal with words 
that are pre-Apuleian but rare, and with those 
that have developed new shades of meaning. 

Lastly, the words and phrases of specifically 

religious or ecclesiastical import have been col- 

lected and classified according to Goelzer’s 
scheme. 

Occasionally the reader is inclined to grumble. 
It may be permissible, although it is somewhat 
unnatural, to reckon under ‘Neologisms’ the 
adjectival uses of participles like accensus, inno- 
datus, perpetratus (illustrated, incidentally, by 
post perpetratam culpam), and to enumerate them 
later as though they were on a par with a real 
neologism like propinatrix. Why, however, 


should tultus in subito dives ille tultus est appear 
under the heading ‘Other adjectives’? And why, 
should pertransitus (a noun of the fourth de- 
clension) be called on p. 128 a participial form? 
Sometimes an extra word or two would enable 
the reader to see the meaning of a quotation with- 
out consulting Migne: e.g. quam prava sit in- 
curvationis (p. 87) and quid est enim virgas virides, 
amygdalinas (p. 76) are unintelligible as they 
stand. On the whole, the work has been done 
thoroughly and, apart from a fair number of 
misprints, accurately. Considering the dimensions 
of the Moralia, one must congratulate the author- 
ess on the industry which has produced this 
useful piece of research. 
J. W. Piriz. 
University of Glasgow. 


F. Tuomas: Recherches sur le développement du 
préverbe latin ad-. Pp. xx-+109. Paris: Klinck- 
sieck, 1938. Paper, 4o fr. 

AMONG verbal formations with the prefix ad- M. 
Thomas discusses first the type in which ad 
preserves its normal meaning of ‘proximity with 
or without motion’ (e.g. accedo, alloquor). This 
type remains productive through the whole Latin 
period in literary, technical, and colloquial speech. 
The ‘additive’ type (e.g. adopinor, addoceo) re- 
mains mainly literary save in a series of words 
(adaugeo, adimpleo, etc.) where the simple verb 
already has the sense of ‘adding’. Rare outside 
early Latin is the intensive meaning seen in accuro 
and adservo. The ‘inchoative and ingressive’ 
type achieves a wide extension in technical and 
colloquial speech, being represented not merely 
by formations like addormisco and assenesco but 
also by Denominatives in ad+-are with essentially 
causative flavour like abbrevio and appretio. 
Lastly we find (mainly in Imperial Latin) a pro- 
nounced tendency towards a purely prothetic, 
functionless ad- which is due, primarily, to the 
fading of the special meaning in already existing 
compounds and, subsequently, to analogical 
extension. 

This is an interesting and important investiga- 
tion, conducted on sound historical principles. It 
might well serve as a model for the study of other 
pre-verbs, especially those for which the Thesaurus 
already provides, as in the present instance, a 
basis of material. M. Thomas rightly stresses the 
liking of the late technical and colloquial Latin 
for the prothetic ad-: he might have mentioned 
that the same type of Latin shows sometimes the 
opposite tendency as well, preferring pareo to 
appareo. Reference to Svennung’s Untersuchungen 
zu Palladius, p. 547, would have enabled him to 
add to his lists the form adsubsisto omitted from 
the Thesaurus. 

J. W. Pirie. 


University of Glasgow. 


F, Tuomas: Recherches sur le subjonctif latin. 
Histoire et valeur des formes. Pp. vi+264. 
(Collection Linguistique publiée par la Société 
de Linguistique de Paris—XLIV.) Paris: 
Klincksieck, 1938. Paper, 80 fr. 

THE author’s main thesis is that Subjunctive and 
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Optative forms were ori independent of 
tense and aspect, and that the Latin grafting of 
these distinctions on an older system is only partial 
and incomplete. In other words, although in many 
subordinate usages and in Oratio Obliqua the 
distinction which the Indicative makes between 
Infectum and Perfectum finds a parallel in the 
Subjunctive, this is much less true of the inde- 
pendent usage. Forms like faxo/faxim are relics 
of the older system and are aoristic, that is, 
according to the author’s use of the term, devoid 
of aspect: they acquire the Perfect meaning only 
in subordinate clauses through the influence of the 
Jecerolfecerim type. But even Perfect Subjunctives 
like fecerim do not very frequently admit of trans- 
lation in independent usage as true Perfects. They 
are more commonly aoristic, e.g. in usages like 
non dixerim and ne feceris. The former, we are 
told, is due in the first instance to the influence of 
the aoristic faxim type, while its wide extension 
from the Ciceronian period onwards (dixerit 
quispiam, crediderim, etc.) owes much to the Greek 
etrouu av. Ne feceris was due primarily to ne faxis 
but decayed in colloquial use and was preserved 
in literature through the influence of 
Among other points discussed are the confusion 
of the Future Perfect Indicative and the Perfect 
Subjunctive, and the process by which the Im- 
perfect Subjunctive, originally a past tense, 
acquired the meaning of an unreal present. 

One can hardly say that T. has added much 
that is new and convincing on the theoretical side: 
nor can one always accept whole-heartedly the 
shades of meaning which he claims to detect and 
upon which he builds. The great value of the work 
lies in its generous collection of examples, es- 
pecially for the older period, and the sound 
historical method which is applied to the con- 
sideration of each problem. These features will 
make the book welcome to all who are interested 
in this subject. 

J. W. Pirie. 


University of Glasgow. 


Franz DorNSEIFF: Der sogenannte Apollon von 
Olympia. Zweite Auflage. Pp. 45. (Greifs- 
walder Beitrage zur Literatur- und Stilforschung, 
Beiheft 1.) Greifswald: Dallmeyer, 1938. Paper. 

IN my review of the first edition of this work 

(C.R., 1938, p. 87; see also p. 205) I made a single 

(and, as I still think, fatal) objection to the 

identification of the central figure of the west 

pediment at Olympia as Peirithoos, namely, that 
he was holding in his left hand a bow and arrow 
and that these are the attributes of Apollo; but 
that, if they are regarded simply as weapons and 
the figure as Peirithoos, he ought, in the cir- 
cumstances, to have been using them. This 
objection is countered in Dornseiff’s second 
edition. He points out (1) that Apollo might be 
expected, at a party, to carry a lyre rather than 

a bow; (2) that other heroes, notably Odysseus, 

carry the bow, and that there might, if the central 

figure is Peirithoos, be some echo of Odysseus’ 
treatment of the suitors in his snatching up of that 
particular weapon; and (3) that Peirithoos does 


not take an active part in the fight because he is 
to be thought of as a king at a great political 
moment rather than as the bridegroom. To these 
points I would reply that Apollo is present, not as 
a guest but as a divine intervener; that if Peiri- 
thoos snatched up a bow it would have been be- 
cause he intended to use it (but he is not doing so); 
and that a man at his own wedding-feast, with his 
bride being assaulted before his eyes, is a man first 
and a political being afterwards. To give a bow to 
a figure of scale far exceeding and indeed dwarfing 
the human, wio is set in a position corresponding 
to that of Zeus in the other pediment, is to invite 
the spectator, whether ancient or modern, to 
identify him as an Olympian god, and as Apollo. 
But Dornseiff’s presentation of the opposite view 
and his comparisons with literature are interesting 
and valuable, even if they do not prove his main 


point. 
BERNARD ASHMOLE, 
University College, London 


D. M. Rosinson: Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum. 
United States of America. The Robinson Col- 
lection, Baltimore, Md. Fasc. 3. Pp. 62; 44 
plates. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press (London: Milford), 1938. Portfolio, $5 
or 22s. 6d. 

THE new fascicule of vases in the Robinson Col- 

lection contains Attic black-figure, red-figure, and 

unfigured vases, Apulian, Lucanian, Campanian, 

Gnathia, Arretine, Etruscan, Italian, terra sigillata, 

and Arretine. The photography is excellent, the de- 

scriptions are good with full bibliography, attribu- 
tion, and dating, and there is a useful index. The 
most interesting vases are a black-figured skyphos 
with a picture of workmen building a potter’s kiln, 
a ‘surprise’ vase perhaps used as an oenochoe, a 
cup by Macron, a hydria by a follower of the Midias 
painter, four Kertch vases, early South Italian 
vases, and a three-bodied Lucanian vase. The 
description of the pyxis on pl. xi is inaccurate: 
only the first woman is moving, the other two are 
standing still; the running woman appears to be 
wearing a peplos, not a chiton: she is not carrying 

a garland but a thyrsos head; the third woman 

is not carrying a garland but two bunches of 

grapes. The editor does not state the technique of 

the interesting inscription "Axpimrw 6 on a 

fragment of an oenochoe. 

T. B. L. WEBSTER. 
University of Manchester. 


R. B. ENGLISH: The Problem of Freedom in Greece 
from Homer to Pindar. Pp. 106. (University of 
Toronto Studies, Philology and Literature 
Series, No. 11.) Toronto: University of Toronto 
Press (London: Milford), 1938. Paper, $1.25 
or 6s. 

Mr. ENGLISH means by freedom both spiritual and 

political freedom. In Homer the heroes are, 

humanly speaking, completely free, limited only 
by Fate, though there was no conscious theory 
evolved. Achilles, that is to say, is fated to die 
early—from that he cannot escape; but within 
the set limits of his life he is free to act as he 
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chooses, the only checks on human conduct being 
the individual’s own sense of right and wrong, not 
religious nor political sanction, nor any external 
obstacles. But this is true for princes only; 
the rest of the population is ignored. Hesiod, 
writing of the masses and not of princes, is con- 
scious of external obstacles to man’s freedom, and 
of oppression of one man by another ; he introduces 
the religious sanction of right and wrong, but does 
not foresee any political sanction—he does not 
envisage a reign of law. It is Solon who discovers 
the political solution, liberty for all combined with 
order, with political institutions which are in- 
tended to ensure that law shall prevail (the co- 
ordination of justice and power); at the same time 
he is a humanist who insists that men are masters 
of their own fate. Clisthenes carries Solon’s ideas 
to their logical conclusion. The Ionian poets aimed 
at full freedom for the emotions; but they ‘con- 
fused liberty with licence’, and Ionia fell. Pindar 
is the complete reactionary: ‘it is as though the 
problem had never been’; he thinks in terms of 
the aristocratic freedom of Homer’s heroes, and 
‘such compromise as he made never involved 
more than a series of reluctant concessions’. 

The chapter on Solon is good; that on the 
Tonians superficial (there is no need for every one 
to be concerned with the same problem). The 
meanings of aidds, véweors in Homer seem 
to be partly, and the attitude of Pindar wholly, 
misunderstood. But the discussion is an interesting 
one throughout. 

A. W. GoMME. 

University of Glasgow. 


Griechisch-Agyptische Namenstudien, von Carl 
Erich Pp. xiv+169; 1 plate. Goteborg: 
Wettergren och Kerber, 1936. Paper, Kr. 6.50. 

Tuls is a book of great value in a field which has 

been brilliantly opened up by Preisigke, Wilcken, 

Spiegelberg, Schubart, and Ranke, all German, 

and all renowned save Ranke, who has renown 

awaiting him. The material on which Mr. Holm’s 
researches are based is published Greek and 

Demotic documents, together with others yet 

unpublished, ranging from the third century 

before Christ to the fourth after,—in the main, 
papyri, ostraka, and inscriptions. The influence 
of the Greeks in Egypt on the Egyptians, and that 
of the Egyptians on the Greeks in Egypt, more 
especially the process of Géttergleichung in the case 
of Geb and Kronos (Greek and Egyptian gods not 
only found a modus vivendi but actually tended 
to adopt one another), are studied here in the 
particular matter of personal names: ‘es muss... 
besonders betont werden, dass da die Merzahl 

[sic] von sowohl den agyptischen als den griechi- 

schen Personennamen theophor sind, und da die 

Bevélkerung Agyptens stark an ihre respektive 

[sic] Heimaten gebunden war, die Kenntnis der 

értlichen und zeitlichen Verbreitung verschiedener 

Namensgruppen grossen Wert in religionsgeschicht- 

licher Hinsicht haben wird’. Just so; and the im- 

portance and interest of the subject extend to the 

philological sphere. In the first chapter the name 

Geb, in the second the name Kronos, is discussed 


and the various derivative forms are 

The third chapter is ‘Uber den Kultus der Gatter 
Geb und Kronos.—Volkstum und soziale Stellung 
der Namentrager’ (and this seems to me the most 
valuable and original), while in the fourth Mr. 
Holm deals with the interesting question of 
Doppelnamen, bringing the work to a close in a 
fifth chapter with lists of the names he uses 
geographically arranged. The study of Graeco- 
Egyptian antiquity, which (after textual criticism) 
appears to be the most important and urgent 
field of research lying before classical students, is 
characteristic of this century as the study of Greek 
and Latin inscriptions was of the last; and Mr. 
Holm’s work shows what rewards are to be reaped 
by industry, learning, and acumen. 


C. R. C. ALLBERRY. 
Christ's College, Cambridge. 


J. D. S. PENDLEBURY: The Archaeology of Crete. 
An Introduction. Pp. xxix+400; 50 plates, 53 
text illustrations, 24 maps. (Methuen’s Hand- 
books of Archaeology.) London: Methuen, 1939. 
Cloth, 3os. 

Tuts book maintains the high standard of the 
series to which it belongs and satisfies a great need 
as the first summary of archaeological researches 
in Crete. Particularly to be commended are the 
archaeological maps of the different periods, and 
the exhaustive list of archaeological sites, wherein 
the author displays his astonishing knowledge of 
the byways of the island (experto crede; I have 
sometimes followed in his footsteps). Mr. Pendle- 
bury emphasizes well the natural characteristics 
of Crete by some splendid illustrations of impor- 
tant sites and by some pertinent quotations from 
the native matinadhes (though he makes one 
minor slip in not realizing that KavxaAov Sanddpa 
should be translated ‘the cave of the skull’). Very 
useful are the illustrations of designs typical of 
the various Minoan periods, admirably drawn by 
Miss Money-Coutts, and Mr. Pinion’s simplified 
plans. 

In a note appended to the introduction the 
stratigraphic arguments against Aberg’s attempt 
to compress the Early and Middle Minoan periods 
are set out concisely and, I think, convincingly. 
Another passage (pp. 74, 75) criticizes Reisner’s 
late dating of the stone vases of Egyptian type 
found in E.M. II deposits. Occasionally the title 
of a figure or plate is so brief as to mislead; thus 
‘Middle Minoan III Linear Script’ is not a fair 
description of Figure 28. 

I have noticed few inaccuracies, but the coin 
inscriptions recorded on pp. 347, 348 should read 
76 maipa, Pauotiwy 76 maipa (not daipa). 
In classical times Crete seems to have been a 
cultural backwater, but the geometric and archaic 
cultures were lively and interesting. Students of 
those periods may complain that forty-two pages 
and two plates are not enough. It is good to see 
photographs of the Palaikastro sima and the 
Praisos plate; but why no Cretan bronzes ? 


R. W. HuTcHINsoN. 
The Villa Ariadne, Knosos. 
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Carl H. KRak.inc (editor): Gerasa, City of the 
Decapolis. Pp. xxxi+616; 143 plates, 47 plans 
New Haven: American Schools of Oriental Re- 
search, 1938. Cloth. 

THIS sumptuous volume sets out to give as com- 

plete an account of Gerasa as is possible now that 

the project once entertained by Yale University 
of excavating the whole site has been indefinitely 
postponed. It opens with a history of the city by 

Dr. Kraeling, who skilfully combines the scanty 

literary with the abundant epigraphic material. 

The treatment of the Roman buildings is dis- 

appointing. The Triumphal Arch, the Hippo- 

drome, the South Tetrapylon, and the North 

Gate are fully and admirably published, and a few 

other buildings which have been partially exca- 

vated are adequately described. But several major 
monuments—the South Theatre, the Nymphaeum, 
the Propylaea—which have long been cleared by 

the Department of Antiquities and need only a 

competent architectural survey to be fully recon- 

structed, are unaccountably omitted. And there 
is no discussion of the architecture, though a site 
with so many dated standing monuments affords 
an ideal opportunity for a much needed study of 
the Syrian school and its relation to the art of 

Rome. The Byzantine buildings fare better. Mr. 

Crowfoot gives an excellent account of the churches, 

analysing their architectural and liturgical pecu- 

liarities, and Mr. Biebel gives a full description and 
discussion of their mosaics, tracing from its origins 
their most interesting type of design, the views 
of towns. Finally Mr. Welles publishes with his 
habitual skill all the 361 inscriptions which the 
site has yielded, making many improvements on 
earlier versions: his analytical tables of dated 
letter-forms are a valuable contribution to Greek 
epigraphy of the Roman and Byzantine periods. 

The objects found are not described, except the 

Byzantine glass ware. The book is well printed; 

the reviewer noted only one misprint, on p. 402, 

no. 58, line 4, mpés 7@ ta&v for trav mpds 7H. The 

plates are excellent and copious, illustrating fully 
the buildings, inscriptions and mosaics. 


A. H. M. JONEs. 
All Souls College, Oxford. 


Aladaér RaDNOTI: Die rémischen Bronzegefiésse von 
Pannonien. Pp. 220; 57 plates. (Dissertationes 
Pannonicae, Ser. II, No. 6.) Budapest: Royal 
Hungarian University Press, 1938. Paper, Pengd 
40 (bound, 43). 

THIs handsome volume continues the series in 

which the Numismatic and Archaeological Insti- 

tute of the University of Budapest is seeking to 
publish a complete survey of the Roman material 
from Pannonia. The light which such a collection 
of material will throw on the history, develop- 
ment, romanization, trade, and economy of the 
province is already becoming clear as the volumes 
succeed each other. The present survey of the 
bronze vessels is arranged typologically with an 
admirable series of drawings illustrating the various 
forms and of photographs of the more important 
pieces. The origin and dating of each type is fully 
discussed, parallels from Italy and the neighbour- 


ing lands being cited. 


Final conclusions must await the completion of 
the series, but some points of historical interest 
may be noted. The spread of certain types of 
casserole northwards into Bohemia during the 
first century indicates the development of peaceful 
commercial relations with the dominions of Maro- 
boduus, while the lack of later types illustrates the 
altered circumstances of the second century. The 
role of Aquileia in the early commerce with the 
Danube is emphasized. 

The almost complete displacement of Italian by 
Gaulish casseroles in the second century is an 
interesting sidelight on the internal trade of the 
Empire, but we must beware of too sweeping 
conclusions in view of the fact that the Italian 
manufacturers of buckets managed to retain the 
greater part of the Pannonian market against 
Gaulish competition. It is also interesting to note 
that some vessels are widely exported beyond the 
frontier, while others, like the patera, are prac- 
tically confined to the Empire. Artistically the 
decoration of these vessels, mostly Italian, shows 
an interesting development of Hellenistic types. 
No provincial fabric is claimed for Pannonia, 
though repairs and adaptations are often shown 
to be local work. The volume ends with an account 
of the early Roman cemeteries in the Burgenland. 

C. A. RALEGH RADFORD. 


British School, Rome. 


Laureae Aquincenses memoriae Valentini Kuzsin- 
szky dicatae. I. Pp. 344; 80 plates. (Disserta- 
tiones Pannonicae, Ser. II, No. 10.) Buda- 
pest: Royal Hungarian University Press, 1938. 
Paper, P. 40 (bound, 43). 

THE exploration of Aquincum, the legionary for- 

tress by Budapest, will always be bound up with 

the memory of Valentine Kuzsinszky, and the 

Numismatic and Archaeological Institute of the 

University of Budapest has rightly decided to 

consecrate two volumes of this series to his mem- 

ory. The longest contribution, by L. Bartucz (in 

Magyar), deals with the religious inscriptions of 

Aquincum, and several shorter articles describe 

new finds from that site. Perhaps the most inter- 

esting is the early building inscription with the 
names of Tiberius and his son Drusus which proves 

a military occupation as early as the second decade 

of the first century. A thorough analysis of the 

Sigillata enables K. Kiss to identify two potters, 

Pacatus and an unnamed predecessor (the ‘first 

master’), while Eichler corrects and amplifies the 

previously published volume on the wares from 

Brigetio. 

The volume also contains several articles of more 
general interest. Fremersdorf describes Rhenish 
imports into the Danube basin, listing vessels of 
pottery, glass, and bronze and enamel fibulae 
dating from the second and third centuries, and 
affording a valuable confirmation of the inscrip- 
tions recording citizens of Cologne already pub- 
lished from Aquincum. Saria discusses the early 
history of Aemona, arguing that a legionary camp 
with earth defences was established under Augustus 
and that the site only became a colony under 
Tiberius. In support of this thesis he cites not 
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only historical evidence but the results of the 
extensive excavations within the city. Syme 
‘assembles the evidence for the early garrison of 
Dacia and the neighbouring provinces, demon- 
strating the tantalizingly incomplete nature of 
the evidence available. Stein combats Mattingly’s 
recent conclusions about the Imperial chronology 
of the period 258-72, while van de Weerd and 
Lambrechts write on the archers in the Roman 
army from the first to the third century. 
C. A. RALEGH RADFORD. 
British School, Rome. 


Papers of the British School at Rome. Vol. XIV. 
(New Series, Vol. I.) Pp. 168; 19 plates. Lon- 
don: Macmillan, 1938. Cloth. 

TuIs volume is the first of a new series and marks 

a change in editorial policy. A return is made to 

the small and much more serviceable format, and 

a wider circle of contributors is drawn on. If the 

standard of this first volume can be maintained 

the Papers will win an altogether new importance 
and respect. 

R. Syme’s article on Caesar, the Senate, and 
Italy is an important study of the slow assimila- 
tion of Italy after the Social War, the emergence 
of ‘tota Italia’ and the gradual transformation 
of the governing class, under Augustus no less 
than under Caesar. J. P. V. D. Balsdon briskly 
clears away some of the artificial problems that 
modern ingenuity has added to the history of the 
extortion court at Rome from 123 to 70 B.C., and 
takes us back to the clear indications of the evi- 
dence. F. H. Wilson completes his study of the 
social and economic history of Ostia by an ex-. 
amination of the town’s decline which includes 
an interesting discussion of the development of 
the Seviri Augustales. More topographical is Miss 
M. E. Hirst’s re-examination of the position of the 


Sublician Bridge and its relation to the Island of 
the Tiber. 

For the Greek historian Mrs. K. M. T. Atkinson’s 
study of two tomb-groups from Selinus throws 
useful light on the early history of its colonization ; 
and finally, for the medievalist, there are Miss 
Jamison’s excellent notes on S. Maria della Strada 
at Matrice. The importance, then, of this reform 
of the Papers needs no stressing. It remains only 
to hope that we have here a genuine sample of the 
new standard and that volumes will appear regu- 
larly and not intermittently. 


Balliol College, Oxford. 


R. MEIGGs. 


Memoirs of the American Academy in Rome. 
Volume XV. Pp. iv+124; 19 plates. Rome: 
American Academy, 1938. Paper. 

OF the eight articles in this volume half are useful 

publications of objects and collections (Roman 

portrait heads, terra-cotta revetments of the early 

Empire, amphora handles from Monte Testaccio, 

Roman coins) in the Museum of the Academy. 

Two, by M. Hammond and W. F. Snyder, discuss 

the complicated evidence for the ‘tribunician day’ 

to the middle of the third century, and champion 

Mommsen against Mattingly. One, by C. W. Bar- 

low, exhaustively describes the important manu- 

script Vat. Lat. 4929, the sole authority for Pom- 
ponius Mela and others. The most generally 
interesting is that on Pinacothecae by A. W. Van 

Buren, which deals exhaustively with the literary 

and archaeological evidence for the nature and 

influence of panel pictures and for their care in 

Greek and Roman buildings. As always the volume 

is magnificently illustrated. 

D. S. ROBERTSON. 


Trinity College, Cambridge. 


SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


REVUE DE PHILOLOGIE, LXV. 2 and 3 
(double number): APRIL 1939. 

L. Robert, Hellenica, are epigraphical studies, 
rich in detail and defying summarization. The 
following items may be noted. I, a brilliant 
restoration reveals an incident of 192 B.c.; Pagae, 
supported by Megara and Achaean league, disputes 
with Aegosthenae, supported by Boeotian league, 
for possession of Panormos (mod. Psatho) ; Cassope 
and Thyrreion are requested to send arbitrators. 
II, IV, XIV, many stones shown to belong to 
places other than where they were found. V, 
Mertzides’ Inscriptions of Philippi (of ®iAurmo 
1897) are mostly forgeries, but some genuine or 
partially genuine. XI, examples of ’Aord«vos used 
metri gratia for Nixoujdevos. XII. 2, R. combines 
elements from H. Grégoire and E. Maass to argue 
that caballus < xaBdMys (iii B.c. Euxine), cf. Ka- 
Baddas (iv B.c. Ephesus) < KaBadevs, the ethnic 
of an Anatolian people. Cf. Fr. hongre = gelding, 
O.H.G. pruz (Prussian) = mule. XIII, in Livy 


XXXviii. 15 the correction Cabalitin paludem is 
supported by the finding near Ségiit Gil, with 
which the lake is to be identified, of an inscription 
with the ethnic KaBadevs. XVI, in IGR. iv. 530 
@4 is to be interpreted not God SodA0s but Geois 
Saiyoor (= Dis Manibus). In the same inscription 
read iz]meis, apparently mounted police. 
(To be continued.) P. Horovitz, Le princtpe de 
création des provinces procuratoriennes (concluded). 
The principle is that all frontier provinces without 
legions, and no others, were governed by pro- 
curatores. H.examines the following doubtful cases. 
Dacia Inferior had the Olt as its E. boundary ; the 
great Wallachian plain was never incorporated in 
the Roman Empire. Epirus became a frontier 
province when Nero made Greece independent ; 
it retained a procurator because Vespasian con- 
veniently ‘forgot’ its existence when he restored 
Achaia, of which it had before Nero formed part, 
to the Senate. Thrace extended to the Danube 
till the time of Trajan. Numidia’s legion was 
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from Gordian III to Valerian transferred to 
Mauretania ; during that period it had a procurator 
and Mauretania a legatus, reversing the usual 
custom. Dacia Porolisensis had a brief period with 
a procurator, from its creation to the arrival of a 
legion in 166. 


CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY, XXXIV. 3: 


JULY, 1939. 

L. A. Post, Dramatic Infants in Greek: studies 
the part played by the infant in Menander’s plots 
in relation to the conditions of Greek life; M.’s 
clandestine baby is the dramatic equivalent of 
Shakespeare’s clandestine marriage. H. G. Robert- 
son, Legal Expressions and Ideas of Justice in 
Aeschylus: lists technical phrases and poetic vari- 
ants on them, used literally or metaphorically, 
and classifies the uses of 8ixn. Walter Petersen, 
Latin Perfect Forms in -isti and -istis: -istt arises 


from contamination of the thematic aorist ending 
-is with the original perfect ending -ti (rexisti< 


*réxis+*réxiti); the -is- of the plur. is mainly’ 


due to analogy. The resemblance to the -st- 
forms of Hittite and of Tocharian (themselves of 
common origin) is accidental. Aubrey Diller, Lists 
of Provinces in Ptolemy’s Geography: examines 
four interpolated lists and assigns them to the 
fourth century. L. C. West, Notes on Diocletian's 
Edict: from analysis of the contents argues (i) that 
D.’s concern was not the general cost of living 
but the cost of supplying army and civil service; 
(ii) that the Edict was not intended solely for the 
East; (iii) that no conclusions regarding inter- 
provincial trade can be drawn from the geo- 
graphical descriptions attached to goods. G. E. 
Duckworth, Cretics in the First Scene of the Epidi- 
cus: continues the discussion of C.P. xxxii. 63-7 
and 360-5. W. A. Laidlaw, S.V.B.Z.: notes on 
opening formulae in Cicero’s letters. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


All publications which have a bearing on classical studies will be entered in this list if they are sent for 
review. The price should in all cases be stated. 


*** Excerpts or extracts from periodicals and collections will not be included unless they are also published 
separately. 


Adams (F.) The Genuine Works of Hippocrates 
Translated from the Greek. Pp. x+384. Lon- 
don: Bailliére, Tindall, & Cox, 1939. Cloth, 


135. 6d. 

Albertelli (P.) Gli Eleati. Testimonianze e fram- 
menti. Pp. 250. Bari: Laterza, 1939. Paper, 
L. 30. 

Alpha Classics. Caesar’s Gallic War, Book V, 
edited by R. C. Carrington; Horace, Odes, 
Book I, ed. by E. H. Goddard ; Horace on Him- 
self, Selections, ed. by A. H. Nash-Williams ; 
Vergil’s Aeneid I, edited by P. G. Hunter. Pp. 
vili+157, vii+153, xii+137, vilit+ 122; illustra- 
tions. London: Bell, 1939. Cloth, 2s. each. 

Anatolian Studies presented to William Hepburn 
Buckler. Edited by W. M. Calder and J. Keil. 
Pp. xxix+ 382; 12 plates. Manchester: Univer- 
sity Press, 1939. 

Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology. Vol. 
XXVI, Nos. 1-2. Liverpool: University Press, 
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